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N by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone : Gladstone 
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Memorabilia. 


PRE ‘following “paragraphs are taken from 
a circular headed ‘ The Right to Think’ : 


At the end of the last war one iapanetinns 
organization was found to have survived the four 
years’ strain: The World Student Christian Federa- 
tion was intact. It shouldered at once the obvious 
task before it. As a result of the war, the social 
disturbances of the immediate post-war period and 
inflation, some nations were unable to maintain 
the normal process of passing on to the younger 
generation their spiritual and cultural inheritance, 
and to train men and women for those professions 
and callings which normally require academic 
studies. The health and economic stability of 
students and professors was so severely undermined 
as to make the continuance of academic study ex- 
tremely difficult. 

To cope with the task European Student Relief 
(ESR) was brought into being in 1920 as an auto- 
nomous section of the World Student Christian 
Federation. In 1926, when the purely relief pro- 
blem was less acute, and the need for a permanent 
organization on an international basis had come 
to be felt by many thousands of students, it was 
necessary to give European Student Relief a legal 
status in Swiss Law. To this end International 
Student Service (ISS) was formed, an autonomous 
body, continuing the traditional 
elief and cultural co-operation on a basis of entire 
impartiality in all matters of religion and politics, 
and thus encouraging the participation in the work 
of all men of goodwill, whatever their race, nation- 
ality or belief. 

From its inception ISS worked on two main 
principles : 

To bring into being and to finance local 
bodies in the needy countries, and to entrust them 
with the responsibility of administering relief. 

To jnitiate everywhere individual and _ co- 
Operative self-help instead of the old method of 
handing out charitable aid to individual needy 
students. 

For the first time, in many countries, un- 
dergraduate students and university _ teachers 
shouldered responsibility jointly in providing for 
the material needs of their fellows. Permanent in- 
stitutions, co-operative student restaurants, student 
hostels, student loan funds, student scholarship 
funds and health services were created and put 
On a permanent basis. 














work of student | 





, mines, 
agriculture, or labour camps, students broke down 
the isolation of the university, and mingled freely 
with their less fortunate fellow-beings in other walks 
of life. Thus they gained an invaluable personal 
experience of the problems of the industrial and 
rural workers, and began to think in concrete terms 
of the social responsibility of the university in the 
national community. . . 

Student leaders of the “ giving ” and “ receiv- 
ing * nations had met frequently to discuss practi- 
cal plans of action. When the need for immediate 
relief became less acute these young men discovered 
that they had created an international fellowship 
of academic workers, providing an impartial plat- 
form for the discussion of wider issues: the time 
had come when controversial matters of a cultural, 
political and social character could be debated 
internationally. . . 

The method followed was that of round-table 
discussion between academic teachers and students 
who represented various conflicting trends of 
thought in the countries concerned. 

Parallel with these wider activities, the original 
aim was steadily pursued, that of direct relief where 
it was most needed—aid to Chinese students dur- 
ing the war with Japan and to Jewish and non- 
Jewish refugee students from Central, Europe pro- 
viding it with tasks that tended to become bigger 
than it could indeed well tackle, for money was in 
those recent years of general disillusionment harder 
to come by than it had been in the period just 
after the ‘“* War to end War.” ... 

During the present war, and so far as the much- 
needed relief work on the Continent is concerned, 


ISS in this country works largely through this 
great relief organization strategically located in 
Central Europe, whose General Secretary. the 


energetic André de Blonay, being a citizen of 
neutral Switzerland, is allowed to tfavel everywhere, 
visiting German Prison Camps, reporting on condi- 
tions, organizing educational courses and supplving 
books. Thus minds are being kept alive and think- 
ing men among the prisoners (our prisoners and 
others) prepared, when they emerge into freedom, 
to serve the cause of culture and to do their part 
in rebuilding shattered Europe. 

Appeals have recently been received from 
the Universities of Athens and Salonica, and 
large sums have been sent to the Geneva 
office of 1.8.8. to be spent on dried Swiss milk 
for these universities. The last despatch was 
of the value of one thousand pounds and it is 
believed that many of the young men upon 
whose shoulders will fall the burden of re- 
building the cultural life of their country 
have been saved from death due to under- 
nourishment. 

How is this being done? How can it be 
continued? Write to the General Secretary, 
International Student Service, 11d (Lower) 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, for a copy of 
the circular. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘THE GRAND CASE OF 
CONSCIENCE,’ 


WronGLy ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON. 


ROFESSOR William R. Parker has 
recently (in his article, ‘‘ Milton on King 
James the Second’? in Modern Language 
Quarterly, iii (1942) p. 41 asked if the author- 
ship of ‘The Grand Case of Conscience ’ 
deserves re-examination, This pamphlet has 
been attributed to Milton on the basis of 
Anthony Wood’s Athenae Ozxonienses, and 
this has been followed in some works of 
reference, such as the Catalogue of the Thom- 
ason Collection. 

The full title of the work is: ‘‘ The Grand 
Case of Conscience Concerning the Engage- 
ment Stated & Resolved. Or, A_ strict 
Survey of the Solemn League & Covenant In 
Reference to the Present Engagement. 
[Quotations, 9 lines] London. Printed by 
John Macock for Francis Tyton, and are to 
be sold at his shop at the three Diggers neer 
the Inner Temple, Fleetstreet. 1650.’’ (On the 
Thomason copy in the British Museum, the 
MS. date is added ‘‘ Jan. 9th 1649,”’ or as we 
should put it 1649/50). It is a quarto of 
22 pages after title leaf; 12 leaves (A-C in 
fours). 

In the Columbia Milton, xviii, 637, the 
present writers rejected the work from the 
canon on the general grounds that it belonged 
t> the series of separately published works not 
mentioned by the poet’s nephew Phillips, 
among which not one had ever been shown 
to be the bona fide work of Milton. We did 
however point out that it was one of the few 
works of this class which had some claim to 
serious attention because of ascription eman- 
ating from a responsible source. Our decision 
to cite only the general grounds of rejection 
was based on a desire to save space. We both 
had actually given the pamphlet serious con- 
sideration ; one of us having read the original 
carefully in the British Museum in 1936; the 
other in a photostat obtained at about that 
time, and now before us. Our decision was 
entirely negative as to Miltonic authorship, 
and on both external and internal evidence, 
which is decidedly definite. 

First of all, the ascriptions all are obviously 











based on Wood, And Wood merely queried 
whether the work was by Milton; he did not 
assert it, On what basis Wood made his 
query is not known, but one may suppose on 
the suggestion of someone who had suspected 
Miltonic authorship. That this suspicion and 
query can be logically explained is true. But 
the very passage which might arouse sus- 
picion carries the strongest evidence that 
Milton is not the author of the pamphlet. 
This passage concerns divorce, and if 
hastily or carelessly read by some contem- 
porary, who knew that Milton was a 
‘‘divorcer,’’ might have led him to think 
Milton identical with the ‘‘ divorcer”’ who 
was the author of the pamphlet. But the 
author of the pamphlet thought of divorce as 
allowable only under extreme circumstances, 
and otherwise not to be permitted, while Mil- 
ton’s whole doctrine was that divorce was per- 
missible on the mere non-agreement of the 
temperaments of husband and wife. The 
author of ‘ The Grand Case,’ at pp. 11-12, is 
discussing whether people are justified in dis- 
regarding the Solemn League and Covenant 
on the ground that its very basis has been 
negatived by King Charles. Says the author: 


Thus some Obligations are made absolute, not 
because there may not possible be an excepted case, 
but because the very mention, or supposal of the 
Condition, may create suspicion, and jealousie, and 
seems to be so much against nature, that no ingen- 
uous or modest heart will admit the thoughts of 
them, therefore they are entirely omitted. As for 
example; Man promiseth simply, and without con- 
dition, never to depart from his wife as long as he 
lives, which yet contains a secret condition, if she 
behave her self as a wife; the expression of which 
condition, that love and endearedness to her would 
not admit, no not of the thought; and the very 
apprehension of it would be a temptation, and most 
contrary to the unprejudiced and single thoughts of 
lovers, and most dissonant to that simple & indi- 
vidual union between man, and wife; among whom 
there should be but one Soul in two Bodies, or one 
body acted by two united Spirits; and yet if any 
wife should commit Adultery, or seek to destroy her 
husband (things that the pure and chast intentions 
of love durst not suppose, yet may be possible in 
corrupted nature) he is free from all other Obliga- 
tions to her, she having unnaturally, and beyond 
expectation dissolved the union by destroying the 
main ends of marriage, which are communion, and 
mutual comfort and preservation; and so having 
acted contrary to the Fundamental reason of that 
Obligation, hath ipso facto, put her self into another 
condition, and discharged by her own act, all 
former Ingagements. The like may be said (as 
hereafter) between King and people. 


While the style of the pamphlet is digni- 
fied and decent, it entirely lacks the vigour 
and grandeur of Milton. The only “ Mil- 
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tonic’’ point is the bit just quoted about 
husbands and wives, and that, when closely 
studied turns out to be not really Miltonic 
at all, .The author allows but two grounds 
of divorce; adultery and attempted murder 
of the husband. There is no word of incom- 
patibility, it is implied as being no ground 
for divorce, by the rest of the remarks, and 
it was the right of divorce on the grounds of 
incompatibility that Milton was emphasizing 
in his books. 

Professor Parker made his request for fur- 
ther investigation of ‘The Grand Case’ in 
an article showing that another work, which 
we had dismissed because it was not mentioned 
by Phillips, though ascribed to Milton by 
Wood, has a Miltonic connection. But this 
work is referred to by, Wood as ‘ The Rights 
of the People over Tyrants,’ and from this 
we could not identify it. With admirable 
perspicacity, Professor Parker did succeed in 
identifying it as ‘The Sovereign Right and 
Power of the People over Tyrants,’ London, 
1689, which was advertised by the booksellers 
asby Milton. It is ‘‘ by Milton ”’ only in this 
sense, that after the poet was dead, some 
opponent of James II adapted remarks of 
Milton (from the ‘Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates’) to new circumstances, and 
added some lucubrations of his own. Had we 
known what the book was, it would have been 
listed differently, among the ‘ Borrowings 
from Milton.’? We do not regard a post- 
humous reworking of one man’s work by 
another as a bona fide work of the first man ; 
and this is not the sole example of this kind 
of dependence on Milton. Our position still 
stands that no separate work intended for the 
press and printed during Milton’s lifetime 
which is not explicitly or implicitly included 
in the list of Phillips has been shown to be 
the work of John Milton, as sole and real 
author. But ‘The Grand Case’ is not even 
borrowed from Milton, nor Miltonic in its 
discussion of divorce, which seems to be the 
sole basis for connecting it with Milton in 
any way. 

T. O. Masport. 
J. Mitton FRencu. 


SOMERSETSHIRE WILLS. 


[N most counties there exists a small body 

of students of the past whose interest is 
focussed upon Wills. Somerset has been for- 
tunate in having had a number of such 





students who have spent their leisure in 
making researches into testamentary records. 
The purpose of this paper is to put into con- 
venient form what has been done to throw 
light upon the past from Wills of Somerset 
folk. The British Record Society has stimu- 
lated the study of Wills more than any other 
agency has done. The Calendars of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills are 
carefully edited with a county index at the 
end of each volume. One can find numerous 
Somerset Wills in the series. 


Brown, Rev. Frederick, F.S.A. 


A selection from Brown’s extensive collec- 
tions of Somerset Wills was printed by F. A. 
Crisp in six series between 1887-1890. The 
entire MS. is in one hundred volumes and 
was presented to the Somerset Archaeological 
Society by Brown’s son in 1889. A card 
index to the whole was prepared by the late 
Mr. E, A. Fry and is available at Taunton. 

Frederick Brown was born at Wini- 
fred House, Bath, 3 July 1815. His father 
was a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
He studied at Exeter College, Oxford, and in 
1838 was ordained deacon to the curacy of 
Flax Bourton, Somerset. Later he became 
rector of Nailsea, Somerset, and remained 
there 1839-1868. He married Caroline Har- 
riet Coddington. Brown’s wife died in 1884, 
and he died in 1886, and is buried at St. 
Paul’s, Beckenham. After retiring from the 
living at Nailsea, the last eighteen years of 
his life were spent in nfaking abstracts of 
Wills at Somerset House. 

Abstracts of Somerset Wills, etc., copied 
from the manuscript collections of the late 
Rev. Frederick Brown. 


First Series 1887 Fourth Series 1889 
Second Series 1888 Fifth Series 1890 
Third Series 1889 Sixth Series 1890 


(Privately printed for F. A. Crisp.) 

A description of the Rev. Frederick 
Brown’s Collection of Manuscript Somerset 
Wills and Pedigrees, now preserved at Taun- 
ton Castle. by E. A. Fry (Somerset Arch. Soc. 
Proceedings, vol. lvii, pp. 86-90, 1911). 


Weaver, Rev. Frederic William, M.A., 
F.S.A. 
Frederic William Weaver was fourth 


son of James William Weaver of Oaken, near 
Wolverhampton. Magdalen College. Matric. 
21 Jan. 1871, aged 18. He was born at Oaken 
House, 21 March 1852, educated at Wolver- 
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hampton Grammar School, Assistant Master 
at King’s School, Bruton, 1876-78, and after- 
wards curate in charge of Milton-Clevedon, 


Somerset, from 1879. His nephew, J. R. H. | 


Weaver, has been President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, since 1938, and was editor of 
the ‘D.N.B.’ from 1928 to 1937. BW: 
Weaver died at Oxford 29 April 1933, aged 81. 
He was a bachelor. A memoir and portrait 
will be found in Som. Arch. Soc. Proc., vol. 
]xxix, 

Wells Wills, arranged in parishes, and an- 
notated, by F. W. Weaver, M.A., London, 
1890, extracted from the two earliest books of 
Wills in the Probate Registry at Wells. Their 
dates are 1528-1536. 

The Will of Nicholas Carent, 
Wells (1446-1467), 1467, by Rev. 


Dean of 
F. W. 


Weaver. (The Antiquary, vol. xxvii, pp. 212- 
214, 1893.) 
Nicholas Carent’s Will is at Somerset 


House (20 Godyn). ‘The Carent family lived 
at Toomer in the parish of Henstridge 
(Som.). Their pedigree is given in Hutchins’ 
‘ Dorset,’ vol. iv, 112, and in Collinson’s 
‘ Somerset,’ vol. ii, 364. 

Wells Wills [Serel Collection] by F. W. 
Weaver. (Som. Arch. & Nat. Hist. Soc. 
Proc., vol. lxi, pp. 54-104, 1916.) 

The above collection is at Taunton Castle. 
Ii-consists of thirty-three leaves. There is a 
memorandum in Thomas Serel’s writing, say- 
ing ‘‘ these fragments were rescued from a 
butcher’s shop in Wells, where the book of 
which they forme@ a part was being broken 
up to wrap chops and steaks for customers.”’ 
There are one hundred and fifty Wills, 1539- 
41. 

Some Early Wills at Wells Distric€ Probate 
Registry, by Rev. F. W. Weaver. (The 
Downside Review, vol. xiii, pp. 273-279; vol. 
xiv, pp. 10-21, 1894-95.) 

Somerset Medieval Wills (1383-1500). First 
Series edited by Rev. F. W. Weaver. (Somer- 
set Record Society, vol. xvi, 1901.) Second 
Series (1501-1530). With some Somerset Wills 
preserved at Lambeth. (Somerset Record 
Society, vol. xix, 1903.) 

For Somerset Wills at Lambeth, see also 
Som. and Dorset Notes and Queries, vol. viii. 

Somerset Medieval Wills (contd.). Third 
Series (1531-1558), edited by Rev. F. W. 
Weaver. (Somerset Record Society, vol. xxi, 
1905. 8°.) 

Notes from Sedmerset Medieval Wills, by 
the Rev. F. W. Weaver, by W. Miles Barnes. 





——. 


(Dorset Nat, Hist. and Antiq. Field Club, 
vol. xxviii, p. 256. 1907.) 


Monday, Alfred James. 


The tall spare figure of A. J. Monday in 
the ’eighties is recalled in Taunton. His 
one object in life was the study of local Wills, 
He worked in the Taunton Probate Registry 
and at the Taunton Museum. He contributed 
much on Wills to the local press, as well as 
articles (as noted below) from the Som. Arch, 
Soc. Proc. He lived at 2 Fairwater Terrace, 
Taunton. 

On two Somerset Wills, temp. Edward VI, 
1548, by A. J. Monday. (Somerset Arch. & 
Nat. Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. xxix, Part I, p. 
57; Part II, pp. 61-68, 1883). 

Thomas Young of King’s Brompton and 
Richard Yeo of Wiveliscombe. 

Extracts from some Somerset Wills, by A. 
J. Monday. (Somerset Arch. & Nat. Hist. 
Soc. Proc., vol. xxx, Part II, pp. 153-158, 
1884.) 

The last Will and Testament of Dame 
Elizabeth Biconyll, widow of Sir John 
Biconyll [or Bicknell], Knight, by A. J, 





Monday. (Somerset Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
| Soc. Proc., vol. xxxix, Part II, pp. 35-42. 
| 1893.) 


| Serel, Thomas, 


One of the first students of Somerset Wills. 
He was a solicitor at Wells and accumulated 
a number of valuable MSS. He left behind 
him in MS. a complete list of the Mayors of 
Wells, the Recorders, the Town Clerks and 
the Churchwardens. In 1879 the Somerset 
Archaeological Society raised a subscription 
|in the county to purchase the Serel MSS. 
They are now in the Taunton Museum and 
include many Wills. 

Thomas Serel died in 1887, aged 73. 

*** Mr. C, Tite has generously made arrangements 
with Mr. A, J. Monday to compile a catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the Serel collection at Taunton 
Castle. This catalogue has now been completed 
and will shortly be available for the use of mem- 
bers.” (Extract from the Som. Arch. Soc., vol. 
Ivii, p. 6, 1912.) 

Lieutenant Colonel H. R. Phipps of Brat- 
ton Lodge, Bratton St. Maur, Wincanton, 
has an article in the Somerset Archaeological 
Society, vol. Ixxii (1926), entitled ‘ Docu- 
ments and Deeds in the Library at Taunton 
Castle.’ This Taunton collection is a vely 
important one, and its foundation was laid 
by the Frederick Brown bequest, as well as the 
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purchase of the Serel manuscripts in 1879. It 
has been much added to. 

In the issue of the Genealogists’ Magazine 
for June 1931, p. 328, Colonel Phipps has 
written upon ‘ Somerset Testamentary Docu- 
ments hitherto unlisted,’ and he adds a note, 
“the Society of Genealogists and the Somer- 
set Archaeological Society have a full list of 
all,’’ which list is an important one of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Wills. 

Somerset, Taunton. Index to Names of 
Persons in the Card Index of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society, at Taunton Castle. 
Transcribed by Lt.-Col. H. R. Phipps, D.S.O. 
T’script, Demy 4to. 1937. 

In the issue of the Genealogists’ Magazine 
for September 1932, under the heading 
‘Somerset Records,’ Colonel Phipps refers to 
the ample collections of the Somerset Archaeo- 
logical Society at Taunton, including a large 
proportion of Wills. Some of these may pos- 
sibly now be housed at the Muniment Room 
in the Shire Hall, Taunton. 

The Society of Genealogists was founded in 
1911, and has, by reason of judicious and 
able direction, become an important factor 
in genealogical research. Their quarterly 
official organ, the Genealogists’ Magazine, 
contains many most informing articles on 
Somerset Wills, and in their library is 
accumulated a mass of genealogical material 
of great value. For instance, the Society 
possesses ten manuscript volumes of Wells 
Wills and Indexes thereto. 

In the issues of the Genealogists’ Magazine 
for March 1926 and June 1926, are two im- 
portant articles by Mr. Richard Holworthy, 
entitled ‘Discoveries in the Diocesan 
Registry, Wells.’ In the second article (June 
1926), Mr. Holworthy says that he and his 
fellow worker, Miss Shilton, have found at 
Wells some 2,500 original Wills and inven- 
tories dated between 1530,and 1650. There 
are also two complete Registers containing 
some six hundred Wills for 1554-6. This last- 
named item forms the substance of volume xl 
of the Somerset Record Society, as follows: 

Medieval Wills from Wells, deposited in 
the Diocesan Registry, Wells, 1534-1546. 
Edited by D. Shilton and Richard Hol- 
worthy. 1925. (Som. Rec. Soc., vol. xl.) 


Fry, Edward Alexander. 


Calendar of Wills and Administrations in 
the Court of the Archdeacon of Taunton 
(Parts I and II, Wills only), 1537-1799. 





Edited by E. A. Fry. London, 1912. 
(British Record Society—The Index Library.) 

The British Record Society, vol. liii, com- 
pletes the Wills in the Taunton Probate 
Registry, and includes those of Ilminster 
Peculiar, which were crowded out of vol. xlv 
(supra), There are valuable prefaces to both 
volumes, which were prepared by Mr. E. A. 
Fry. 

Edward Alexander Fry died at Gerrards 
Cross, 6 March 1934, in his eighty-first year. 
He was the son of Henry Ambrose Fry, and 
a member of the Ashgrove branch of the Fry 
family living at Eastbury, Tarrant Gunville, 
Dorset. 

A list of Somerset Administrations in the 
P.C.C, at Somerset House for 1653-54, among 
‘Dorset Administrations,’ by G. 8S. Fry. 
(Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset, 
vol. iv, pp. 146-149, 213-215, 250-253, 1894-95. ) 


Fry, George Samuel, C.B.E. 

George Samuel Fry, C.B.E., died at Hove, 
1 July 1938. There is a memoir of him in 
Somerset & Dorset Notes & Queries, vol. xxii. 
Tite, Charles. 

Frequent reference has been made to 
Charles Tite, who was for many years a most 
useful and generous member of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society. He was a-native of 
Taunton, but migrated early in life to Yeovil, 
where he became proprietor of a_ leading 
West Country newspaper. This newspaper 
was sold to one of the political parties in 
1886, and Tite retired first to Wellington, 
where he was interested in flowers and in 
bee-keeping. He afterwards moved to Taun- 
ton and became a liberal supporter of all who 
were engaged in historical research. 

The Tite collection of Somerset books, 
prints, etc., is now worthily housed at Taun- 
ton Castle, Tite died 20 May, 1933, aged 91. 
There is a portrait and a memoir of him in 
Somerset Archaeological Society, vol. Ixxix. 

Charles Tite found the money for several 
enterprises connected with Wills, notably the 
Serel Collection of MSS. and the Brown Col- 
lection of Wills, which were catalogued at his 
expense. 


Humphreys, Arthur Lee, F.S.A. 


Somerset Parishes. A handbook of histori- 
cal reference to all places in the county. Lon- 
don, 1905, pp. 856. 

The above work gives special prominence to 
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Wills and indexes under each parish in the 
county, all Wills to be found in numerous 
books dealing with testamentary matter. 


Humphreys, Arthur Lee, F.S.A. 


Wills of Wellington and West Buckland, 
1372-1811. London, 1908, pp. 147. 

The work includes Wills of all the best 
known families in the past between the above 
dates, including the picturesque Wills of Sir 
John Popham (1604) and of Sir George Bond 
(1591) who was an ancestor of the Duke of 
Marlborough and of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
In this last-named Will there are bequests to 
relatives called ‘‘ Winston.’’ 

In the same volume by A. L, Humphreys 
are a number of Wills of the Southey family. 
In his Autobiography the poet says: 

I cannot trace my family farther back by the 
church registers than 25th October, 1696, on which 
day my grandfather Thomas, the son of Robert 
Southey and Ann, his wife, was baptized at Well- 
ington. .. I have heard that Robert’s grandfather, 
that is, my great, great, great grandfather, was a 
clothier at Wellington and had eleven sons who 
peopled that part of the country with Southeys. 
Southey, the poet, visited Wellington in 
April, 1818. 

See valuable articles by JEwrrs (A. J.) in 
* Notes and Queries,’ 8 S. v, pp. 141, 202, 241, 
dealing with “the ancestry of the poet 
Southey.” 


Various Wills among Manuscripts of the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells. (Hist. MSS. 
Commission. Calendar of MSS. of Dean and 
Chapter of Wells. Vol. i, pp. 165, 166, 215, 
279, 431, 547, 548. 1907.) 

Probate Copies of Wills at Bridgwater. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. III. 1872, pp. 
312-315. ) 

Probate copies of Wills at Wells. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm, Rep. ITI. 1872, pp. 358-363.) 

Bridgwater Wills 1310-1497. By T. Bruce 
Dilke, B.A., F.R.H.S. (Som. Arch and 
N.H. Soc. Proe., vol. xvi, pp. 78-97. 1920.) 

Abstract of Wills relating to the Family of 
Harington. (Misc. Gen. et Her. N.S. vol. 
ili, pp. 120, 228-229, 269, 401, 454. 1880.) 

Wills and Administrations relating to the 
Bisse (Bysse) Family. See also Som. Arch. 
Soc. vol. Ixxix. (Misc. Gen. et Her. Ser. 
2, vol. i, pp. 322-324, 328-332, 342-345, 376- 
379; Ser. 3, vol. iv, pp. 123-124. 1886, 1902.) 

Evidences from Wills supporting the Pedigree 
of Bave. (Misc. Gen. et Her. Ser. 2, vol. 

i, pp. 254-258, 262-265. 1886.) 











Three of the earliest Wills of Yeovil men yet 
recorded in Muniments of Woborne Alms. 
houses, Yeovil. (Som. and Dorset Note 
and Queries, vol. xv, pp. 276-278. 1917.) 

Crisp’s ‘ Fragmenta Genealogica,’ vol. viii, 
A large part of the above-named volume js 
taken up with Wills of the Strode’ Family, 
principally of Somerset. See also ‘The 
Strode Family,’ by Thomas Serel. Som, 
Arch. Soc., vol. xii. Street’s History of 
Ilminster. The Stawells of Cothelstone. 
Toulmin’s Taunton. Each of the above 
contains Wills. 

A Collection of Original Probates of Will of 
Somersetshire Testators on vellum. n.d, 
Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps’ Library 1898. Lot 1089, 

Wills in ‘Collection* of Original Papers 
related to Loxton, Neroach Forest, Bridg- 
water, etc.” Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps’ Library 1898. Lot 
1092, 

Original Probate of Wills of Somersetshire 
Testators including Hodgkis, Reynolds, 
Collins, Shaw, Emblen, Poole, Backhouse, 
Cape, Bullock, Alson, Harford, Symes, 
Harper, Farthing, Noblet, Hammet, 
Lyons, Cox, Morgan, Day, Tothill, Rogers, 
from time of Charles I.. Sotheby’s Sale 
Catalogue of Sir Thomas Phillipps’ Sale 
1898. Lot 1090. 

Chron. List of Deeds and Wills. App. A. 
pt. II of ‘The Municipal Records of Bath, 
1189 to 1604’ by A. J. King, and B. H. 
Watts. Lond. (1885). 

Westover Family Wills and Inventories, of 


Wedmore. (The Wedmore Chronicle. 
Wedmore. W. Pople, Bookseller. Vol. ii, 
1888-1898, pp. 152-165.) Vicar 1876-9. 


Pref. signed S.H.A.H. (S. H. A. Hervey). 

Somersetshire Wills. (‘N. and Q.’ 3S. vol. 
ii, p. 501; vol. iii, pp. 245, 317; vol. iv, 
p. 124, 1862-63). 

Calendar of Lambeth Wills. (Somerset and 
Dorset References). (Som. and Dor. Notes 
and Queries, vol. viii, p. 49. 1902.) 

Wills proved in the Deanery of Wells, 1558. 
(at Somerset House). (Som. and Dor. Notes 
and Queries, vol. vii, p. 324. 1901.) 

List of Wills of Inhabitants of Chew Magna, 
Chew Stoke, Dundry, and Stowey, in Lib. 
of Som. Arch. Soc. at Taunton and m 
Highfields (the latter to be transferred to 
Lib. at Weston-super-Mare). (Collections 
for a parochial Hist. of Chew Mogae 

F. A. Wood, 1903. Som. Arch. and & 
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Hist. Soc. (Northern Branch) pp. 292-315. 
Upton Family Wills. Abstract of Wills and 
Records of Administration. (Misc. Gen. et 
Hist. Ser. 2, vol. ii, pp. 318, 321, 350, vol. 
iii, pp. 31, 47, 94, 111, 156, 163, 188. 
90. 


Will of Jeffrey Upton-of Warminster, Co. 
Somerset, 1582, (Misc. Gen, et Hr. Ser. 
3. Vol. iv, p. 125, 1902.) 

Samborne Wills in P.C.C. and at Wells. (The 
English Ancestry of the American Sam- 
porns. A Supp. to the Samborne-Sanborn 
Genealogy, by V. C. Sanborn.) 

The Charity. of Richard Huish, Esq. in 
Taunton, with copies of his Will etc. Taun- 
ton 1823. 

Four Wells Wills of the XIVth Century. I. 
Richard de Chepmanslade. II. John de 
Hywysch, Canon of Wells. III. Nicholas de 
Pontesbury, Sub-dean of Wells. IV. John 
Gy of Wells. (Som. and Dor, Notes and 
Queries, vol, viii, pp. 21, 25, 52-4, 151, 196. 
1902-03. ) 

Wills of the first George Stone, of Wedmore, 
Co. Somerset, 1713, and of the second 
George Stone, 1739. (The Wedmore 
Chronicle. Wedmore. W. Pople, Book- 
seller, vol. ii, 1888-1898, pp. 356-358. ) 

The Will of Richard de Chepmanslade, 1311. 
(In four Wells Wills of the fourteenth 
century.) (Som. and Dor, Notes and 
Queries, vol. viii, pp. 21-22.) 

The Will of John de Hywysch, Canon of 
Wells, 1361. (Som. and Dor, Notes and 
Queries, vol. viii, pp. 52-54.) 

The Will of John Gy of Wells, 1377. (Som. 
and Dor. Notes and Queries, vol. ciii, pp. 
1%.) Printed in English. Abbreviated in 
Serel’s ‘St. Cuthbert’s Ch.’ p. 75. 

The Will of Nicholas de Pontesbury, Sub- 
Dean of Wells, 1371. (Som. and Dor. Notes 
and Queries, vol. viii, pp. 151-153.) 

The Curious Will of a Wincanton man. (John 
Tangley) 1674. (Som. and Dor. Notes and 
Queries, vol. vii, p. 32. 1900.) 

The Will of Peter Carsleigh (Canon of 
Exeter) of Winscombe, Som. 1534. (Som. 
and Dor. Notes and Queries, vol. xiv. p. 
177. 1914.) 

Will of John Jewe, of Wiveliscombe, 1415. 
— Topog. et Geneal. vol. vii, p. 30. 


Will of John de Urtiaco, 1340. By E. H. 
Bates Harbin. (Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. Proc. vol. Ixi, pp. 51-53. 1916.) 

4n Early Somerset Will. 1307. (Richard de 








Avyle.) (Som, and Dor. Notes and Queries, 
vol. xvi, p. 48, 1918.) 

Richard D’Acton’s Will. 1388. (Som. and 
Dor. Notes and Queries, vol. vii, p. 260. 
1901.) 

Will of Nicholas Bubwith, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 1424. (Som. and Dor. Notes 
and Queries, vol. viii, p. 28.° 1902.) 

The Will of John Hole of Galhampton par. 
of N. Cadbury. 1618. (Som. and Dor. 
Notes and Queries, vol. xv. 1917.) 

Sir Giles Daubeney’s Will, 1445, of South 
Petherton. (Som. and Dor. Notes and 
Queries, vol. i, p. 243. 1889.) 

Wills of two Somerset Priests. (Sir John 
Harvie, and Sir A. Magot 1540 and 1558.) 
(Som. and Dor. Notes and Queries, vol. v, 
p- 141. 1897.) 

Abstract of the Will of the Ven. Lawson 
Hudleston, Archdeacon of Bath, etc. 1741. 
(Misc. Gen. et Her. N.S. vol. ii, p. 428. 
1887.) 

An Early Somerset Will. (of Isabella Russell 
relicta Johannis Chychehaye.) (Som. and 
Dor. Notes and Queries, vol. vi. p. 359. 
1899. ) 

Smythies Family. (Smythes.) (Misc. Gen. et 
Her. Ser. 4, vol. iv, pp. 227-286, 306-319. 
1912.) 

Early Withers Wills proved at Taunton, 1547, 
(John Wether, of Otterhampton, 1547. 
Thos, Wethers, of Stockland Bristol, 1547. 
Raynolds Wether, of North Petherton, 
1558.) (Som. and Dor. Notes and Queries, 
vol. xv, pp. 143-144. 1916.) 

Will, of Tobias Venner, M.D. of Bath. 1659. 
(Bath Nat. Hist. and Antiq. F. Club. 
vol. iii, p. 11. 1874.) 

Will of Samuel Daniel, the poet, Shake- 
speare’s contemporary, of Beckington, Co. 
Somerset, 1619. By P. Cunningham. 
(Shakespeare Society’s Papers, vol. iv, p. 
156. 1849. 

Will of William Cogan, of Chard, Co. Somer- 
set, 1654. (New Eng. Hist. and Gen. Reg. 
October 1897.) Copy at 09915aa 14 (4). 

Will of William Deane, of Chard, Co. Somer- 
set, 1634. (New Eng. Hist. and Gen. Reg. 
October 1897.) 

The Will in Brief of Thomas Horner of 
Cloford, 1611. (Misc. Gen. et Her. N.S. 
vol. iv, p. 165. 1884.) 

Wili of Henry Thornton, 1533. (of Curry 
Malett.) (Som. and Dor. Notes and Queries, 
vol. vii, p. 111. 1900.) 

Will of George Dodington, of Dodington, Co. 
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Somerset. 1618. (The Reliquary, vol. xv, 

p- 86. 1874.) 

Will of James Dugdale, Vicar of Evercreech. 
1661. (Som. and Dor, Notes and Queries, 
vol. xiii, pp. 79-81. 1912.) 

Will of Charles Staynings, of Holnycote, Co. 
Somerset, 1693. (Misc. Gen. et Her. N.S. 
vol. iii, pp. 20-22. 1880.) 

Will of Mathewe Grene, of Milton Clevedon, 
Co. Somerset, 1574. (Misc. Gen. et Her. 
Ser. 3 vol. iv. p. 124, 1902.) 

Will of John Blackmore of Oare, Co. Somer- 
set. 1713. (Som. and Dor, Notes and 
Queries, vol. vii, p. 31. 1900) 

Wills in brief of Scutte, of Stanton Drew, Co. 
Somerset, 1557 and 1589. (Misc. Gen. et 
Her, N.S. vol. iv, p. 165. 1884.) 

Will of Robert Long, of Staunton Prior, Co. 
Somerset, 1669. (Misc. Gen. et Her. N.S. 
vol. iii, pp. 104-107. 1880.) 

Will of Thomas Ashe, of Batcomb, Co. Somer- 
set, 1558. (Misc. Gen. et Her. Ser. 3 
vol. iv, p. 124, 1902.) 

Students should not forget the classed 
Catalogue of Wills which in normal times, is 
on view in the lobby of the Manuscript Room 
at the British Museum. 

Marshall (G. W.) Ancient Courts of 
Probate, 1895; Bouwens (B. G.) Wills and 
their whereabouts, 1939; J. H. Lea’s Hand- 
book to Genealogical research in England. 
(Boston, U.S.A. 1906.) 

All the above are useful in finding out 
where Probate Registries may be found, 
although there have been changes. The notes 
in Marshall’s book are valuable. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 

















































NOTES ON THOMAS PARNELL AND 
HIS CHESTER RELATIONS. 


DETAILS concerning the life of Thomas 

Parnell have always been most meagre, 
and even about such rudimentary facts as the 
date of hisfdeath and the place of his burial 
almost all those who have written about him 
have disagreed. Probably the best and fullest 
account of Parnell is that given by G. A. 
Aitken in his introduction to the New Aldine 
edition of his poems in 1894 and repeated 
more concisely in the ‘ D.N.B.’ the following 
year; but even this will admit of some slight 
correction in a few points. Furthermore it 
is probably not generally known that Parnell 








had cousins living in the city of Chester, with 
whom it is fair to assume that he stayed on 
his frequent visits to and from Ireland, ang 
in whose house he probably died. 

These notes do not pretend to add anything 
of outstanding importance to Parnell’s biog. 
raphy, but they will serve to check statements 
which m many cases Aitken took only a 
second hand, and also to give some account of 
Parnell’s immediate relations. The reason 
that I am able to treat with some authority 
of these matters is that (1) .a certain John 
Parneli, Attorney in the city of Chester and 
second cousin.of the poet, married on 4 June 
1735 Priscilla, daughter of John Greene, and 
last representative of the main line of Greene, 
of Poulton-Lancelyn in the Hundred of 
Wirral; on Priscilla’s death, 18 Dec. 179. 
the estate came to a junior branch of the 
family from whom I am descended, and (2) 
that a few MSS. still survive at Poulton deal- 
ing with members of the Parnell family in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
addition to this I have made researches of 
some extent into all the evidence made avail- 
able by local publications over a long period. 

For genealogical details, Aitken relies on 
Robert Head’s ‘ Congleton Past and Present’ 
(1887), which is not always trustworthy. He 
begins his account in ‘D.N.B.’ with the 
poet’s great-grandfather Thomas Parnell, 
mayor of Congleton 1620-21, who was, he 
says, a mercer or draper; this is borne out 
by the MS. evidence. Thomas had four sons, 
the second of whom was Tobias whom Aitken, 
on Head’s authority, calls a _ gilder and 
painter :1 this is a mistake, for Tobias was an 
apothecary. To support this a deed preserved 
at Poulton may be cited, drawn up on7 
April 1656 by one Richard Brooke, and wit- 
nessed by a number of other medical men 
including William Hatton, John Fisher and 
William Bentley, on behalf of Tobias Parnell, 
the son of the Tobias of whom we are speak 
ing: 

Mr. Tobias Parnell of the town of Congleton in 
the County of Cheshire in the exercise of his trade 
and profession of an Apothicary... It p 
God to call to Him his father Mr. Tobias Parnell 
a worthy and generous apothicary of Congleto 
aforesaid, whither ye same Tobias his son . . . te 
paired and hath hitherto ever since kept his 
deceased father’s shop with well deserved reputa- 


tion . . . by which honest pains, care and progres 
sion together with the furniture of the best Latin 








yy Head “* Congleton Past and Present.’ (1887). 
p. 110. 
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books written concerning his profession, he hath 
obtained such credit that he hath ordinarily served 
pot only one side of this County wholy, but also a 
good part of Stafordshire, yea and a part of Derby- 
shire (as I have been credibly informed) have con- 
gantly been beholding to his store and art. I 
have also ever esteemed him of a loving nature and 
honest mind 

Tobias the first was baptised at Astbury 
15 Feb. 1600,2 and died in 1652: Head gives 
the date of his death as 16 January but this 
is probably a mistake for June, as we find Mr. 
Henry Newcome writing in his diary for that 
year: ‘‘ went the next day, being June 20th, 
to the funeral of our old friend Mr. Tobias 
Parnell, alderman of Congleton.’’3 Newcome 
kept up his connection with the family, for 
om 3 April 1654 he is consulting Tobias the 
second on a professional matter: ‘‘ On 
Monday in the afternoon another fit [of ague] 
came; and after I had taken the cold fit on 
a couch bed, I sent to Mr. Parnell to advise 
with Dr. Bentley... Mr. Parnell came not 
till the afternoon.’’4 

Tobias the second was the fourth son of 
Tobias the first; the second son (the eldest, 
William, died two days after birth) was 
Thomas born in 1625, baptised at Astbury 
3% December,5 who is probably the friend 
of that name whom Henry Newcome mentions 
as living in London in 1652, and again on 
2 May 1659 when at Preston: ‘‘ I there met 
my old friend Mr. Thomas Parnell.”6 The 
oly other recorded Thomas Parnell living at 
that time was the younger brother of Tobias 
the first, who, it will be shown, was a man 
of some repute living in Chester. 

Thomas the son of Tobias, an ardent repub- 
lican, removed to Ireland at the time of the 
Restoration, married Anna Grice on 18 April 
1674, and became the father of Thomas Par- 
nell the poet (1679), John (the ancestor of 
the Barons of Congleton and of Charles 
Stewart Parnell), and Margaret, who mar- 
ried William Burgh in 1714 and died in 1744. 

Of the other sons of Thomas Parnell, the 
Mayor and mercer of Congleton, William the 
ddest, baptised at Astbury 26 Dec. 1594, re- 
moved to Chester where he married Margaret 








2 Ibid. (Quoting Astbury Parish Register.) 

3‘ Diary of Henry Newcome.’ Chetham Society, 
vol. xxvi, p. 44. 

4 Ibid., p. 48. 

5 Astbury Parish Register (N.B. Astbury is a 
part of Congleton). 
' . ‘Diary of Henry Newcome,’ ob. cit. pp. 37 and 








Thorpe, 3 Oct. 1625,7: he was Sheriff of 
Chester in 1623,8 and at the time of the siege 
of Chester (1645) he was living in St. 
Michael’s Ward 9: according to Head he died 
leaving no igsue. 

The fourth and youngest son, Richard Par- 
neil, baptised at Astbury, 1 April 1610, was 
three times Mayor of Congleton (1647, 1657, 
1658).1° Nothing more appears to be known 
of him, but two books in the library at Poul- 
ton bear the signature either of him or of his 
— Richard the fifth son of Tobias the 

rst. 

The third son, Thomas Parnell, was bap- 
tised at Astbury, 26 Oct. 1606. He married 
Alice, daughter of Matthew Browne, of 
Chester and Netherleigh, she died 5 Sept. 
1639, and was Sheriff of Chester in 1649. He 
was by trade an ironmonger, and in 1645 was 
living in Eastgate Ward. He died in 1663.11 
A second Thomas Parnell, ironmonger, 
apparently his son, is spoken of as early as 
1668: he was sheriff in 1698, is mentioned 
in a deed dated 3 July 1702 as ‘‘ Thomas 
Parnell of Chester, Merchant ’’ and is again 
described as ‘‘Thomas Parnell, alderman, 
Coroner of the Queen for the county of the 
city of Chester 1703 and 1704.’12 He died 
in 1705 and was buried on 20 June at Holy 
Trinity church; his wife Sarah long survived 
him, dying in 1738.15 His children included 
John Parnell the eldest son, Peter (who seems 
to have died young); Anne, Sarah, and 
another son unnamed. John Parnell and his 
widowed mother lived in their house in 
Bridge Street cetainly between 1712 and her 
death in 1738, while John and his wife Pris- 
cilla continued to live there until the death 
of her brother Edward Greene, 19 May 1756, 
when she succeeded to his estate and came 
to live at Poulton-Lancelyn. They had three 
sons, two of whom died in childhood, while 
the third, Edward Parnell, died without issue 
3 Aug.’ 1776, and was buried in the Greene 
family vault at Bebington. 





7 Parish Register of Holy Trinity Church, Chester. 

8 King, ‘ Vale Royal,’ 1659, p. 219. 

9 Chester Sheaf, October 1903, p. 97 (quoting 
Harleian MS. 2135. fo. 98). 

10 Head. ob. cit. p. 10. 

11 Ormerod: ‘History of Cheshire’ (revised 
edition) 1882, vol. i, p. 336. ‘ Vale Royal,’ p. 220, 
iar “a Sheaf, October 1903, p. 97, and July 1912, 


"12 Ormerod : Vol. i, p. 25, Cheshire Sheaf: 1916, 
p. 17 and 83. 
13 MSS. at Poulton, Holy Trinity Register: 
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John Parnell was already known as an 
attorney-at-law in 1725, and his name is to 
be found on many Cheshire wills of the period, 
while he acted as legal adviser from this date 
or earlier to a number of county families, 
including Bunbury of Stanney, Stanley of 
Hooton, Greene of Poulton-Lancelyn and 
Mainwaring of Bromborough. He died in 
1753 and was buried at Holy Trinity church, 
31 August.14 

It seems probable that when Priscilla Par- 
nell removed to Poulton in 1756 the house in 
Bridge Street passed to the unnamed brother 
of John Parnell, or to that brother’s son: 
Priscilla in 1760 speaks of “‘ my nephew Par- 
nell,’? and among the account books and rent 
rolls which she kept with great care from 
1735 to 1792, there is no record of the sale 
or letting of the Chester property, nor of any 
monies expended on its upkeep after John 
Parnell’s death. 

It is at least a very plausible suggestion 
that it was at the house of John Parnell and 
Sarah his mother in Bridge Street that 
Thomas Parnell the poet stayed whenever he 
was in Chester: John Parnell was his second 
cousin, appears to have been a man of means, 
and dwelt in a large house in one of the best 
residential streets in the city.15 Here also he 
probably died, and was buried in Holy 
Trinity Church: it may be noted that every 
member of the Chester branch of the Parnell 
family was buried in this church: the second 
Thomas Parnell, ironmonger, his wife and 
sister, four of his children, and John Par- 
nell’s two sons who died before Priscilla moved 
to Poulton. 

Speaking of Parnell’s death in 1718, Aitken 
says: ‘‘In October he left for Ireland, but 
was taken ill at Chester, where he died, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Holy Trinity 
church on 24th, (Information supplied by the 
Rev. E. Marston). . .’’16 

To settle this vexed question!? once and for 
all: the Parish Register of Holy Trinity 
church contains the following entry: ‘‘ Arch 
Deacon Thomas Parnell D.D., 24 Oct. 1718. 








14 [bid. 

15 A plan of the house and an inventory of its 
contents in 1738 is preserved at Poulton, but un- 
fortunately it has so far been impossible to identify 
the actual house among the many fine ‘“* Queen 
Anne” houses in Bridge Street. 

16 G. A. Aitken: article in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

17 e.g Johnson, Campbell and Saintsbury gave 
Ph Mitford and Gosse give varying dates 
in 4 








Buried in St, Patrick’s Chapel, North Isle, 

About the year 1914 a marble tablet was 
set up in St. Patrick’s chapel by the then 
Lord Congleton with the following inscrip. 
tion: ‘‘In Memory of | The Rev. Thomas 
Parnell, D.D. | Archdeacon of Clogher, Ine 
land, | the friend of Pope, Swift, Addison 
Steele | and author of ‘‘ The Hermit ” and 
other poems, | His remains are interred near 
this spot. | Born 1679—Died 1718. | He was 
the eldest son of Thomas Parnell Esq, | of 
Congleton.”’ 

The main line of the Parnell family con- 
tinued through the poet’s younger brother 
John, died 1729. Parnell himself had two 
children, Theobald Thomas, born 1711 who 
died without issue in 17%, and Jane, married 
Charles Broughton of Dublin 23 Oct. 17348 
This John Parnell is the ‘‘ booby brother, who 
is endeavouring to be a judge ”’ of whom Swift 
speaks in 1722.19 

He married Mary, sister of Chief Justice 
Whitshed, and became a Justice of the King’s 
Bench in Dublin, May 1723. His son Sir 
John Parnell married Anne Ward, and died 
in Chester in 1782, being buried at Holy 
Trinity church on 18 April. His widow was 
also buried at Holy Trinity, 20 April 1795, 
leaving a son Sir John Parnell, born 25 Dee. 
1744, from whom the present Lord Congleton 
is descended. 

That the main line kept in touch with the 
Chester branch is shown by a letter dated 
“Chester, May the 15th, 1783,’’ and 
addressed to Mrs. Parnell | Poulton,’’ which 
runs as follows: 

Lady Parnell presents her compliments to Mrs. 
Parnell and hopes to hear that she is well Lady 
Parnell is at Chester in her way to Buxton she 
wishes to have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Parnell 
and if a visit will not be troublesome she will wait 
upon her next Satturday for an hour or two—she 
presents her compliments to Mrs. Green. 

This is written on gilt-edged paper and sealed 
with the monogram ‘‘A.P.”’ (i.e, Anne 
Parnell).20 

The Parnell crest (as at present used by 
Lord Congleton) is a boar’s head; a signet 
and a silver candlestick bearing this crest are 
still preserved at Poulton. The coat of arms 
as described in 1629 was ‘Gules, two chev- 





18 Burke: ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ 

19 Swift to Rev. Daniel Jackson 28 March 1722. 
* Correspondence of Jonathan Swift,’ 1912, vol. 
iii, p. 129. 

20 MS. preserved at Poulton. 
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ronels Ermine, in chief two crescents Or.’’2! 
Roger Lancetyn GREEN. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co. Cavan. XVII, XVIII ann XIX 
Century Wiis, Ere. 


1660, Crara, Sir James. 

Admon, goods Sir James Craig late of 
(rohan, Co. Cavan, Knt., decd., granted 3 
Aug. 1660 to Lewis Craig as kinsman and 
principal creditor of said decd. Said Lewis 
Craig together with Charles Hamilton of 
Letterkenny, Co. Donegal, and John King of 
D.[torn] Esq., bound in £2,000. (110). 

{Prerog Grant Book, 1658-1661. ] 


1680. Stewart, Archibald. 

May 5, Commission granted to value goods 
of Archibald Stewart, late of Killeshandra, 
(Co. Cavan, gent., decd., intestate, directed to 
William Charleton, Charles Semple, John 
Goodfellow, gents., and also to William 
Loather and William Johnson, gents., to 
swear said Commissioners, § May 1680. (43). 


May 5. Admon. good Archibald Stewart 
late of Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, gent., decd., 
intestate, granted to Robert Boyd of same 
place, principal creditor, 5 May 1680. (43). 


1681. Craccs, Katherine. 

June 21. To Anne Craggs, dau. of Kath- 
erine Craggs, widow, of Crenagh, Co. Cavan, 
decd., greeting: Whereas in a Cause to 
Administer goods of said Katherine Craggs in 
a business between William Copeland and 
John Craggs, the ‘‘ Promonent’”’ against 
John Stubbs, gent., and Georges Juckes his 
Proctor, also Anne, Katherine, Elizabeth and 
Mary Craggs, daus. of said decd., impugnets, 
the said John Stubbs having been cited did 
not appear and decreed that admon. of goods 
of said decd. be granted said Anne Craggs, 
dau. of said decd., as well for her own use 
as for Katherine Craggs, Elizabeth Craggs 
als, Stubbs, and Mary Craggs, children of 
said decd, 21 June 1681. (98). 

[Prerog. Grant Book, 1679-1684. ] 


1684. Cxatt, Philip. 
The last Will and Testament of Philip 
Ceall, of Dramiery, Co. Cavan, gent. Dated 


21 Cheshire Sheaf: April 1898, vol. ii, p. 42. 





Castle Hamilton, Co. 
Arthur Ceall, Hamilton Ceall, and Anna 
Ceall, minors, children of said decd., 22 Nov. 
1684. 





18 Sept. 1684. Proved 22 Nov. 1684. 


I bequeath in trust all my goods whatsoever 


to my dearly beloved wife, Nickola Hamilton 
als, Ceall, and to Capt. Francis Hamilton for 
my children. 


Witness my hand this 18 Sept. 1684. 
(Signed) Philip Ceall. 
Witnesses :—J ames Lowen, Mathew 
Lowen, Edw. FitzGerald. 
Probate granted to Francis Hamilton, of 
Cavan, in trust for 


[Prerog. Will, 1684. ] 


1691. Wuyte, Thomas. 

The last Will and Testament. of Thomas 
Whyte, gent., son of Thomas Whyte, of Red- 
hill, Esq., decd. Dated 20 July 1686. Proved 


23 Nov. 1691, 


I appoint my uncle, Arthur Upton, Esq., 
sole executor to my share of Bishop’s Lease 
of Drumboe, Co. Londonderry, and also £350 
payable by my brother, Francis Whyte, Esq., 
and left to me as a legacy by my father, 
Thomas Whyte Esq. 

Witness my hand this 20 July 1686. 

(Signed) Tho: Whyte. 

Witnesses :—Tho: Dawson, Anthony 
Green, John Jackson. 

Probate of Will of Thomas Whyte, junior, 
late of Redhill, Co. Cavan, Esq., granted to 
Arthur Upton, Esq., 23 Nov. 1691. 

{Prerog. Will, 1691. ] 


1692. Crartce, Sir James. 

May 28. Admon. of goods unadministered 
of Sir James Craige, late of Crohan, Co. 
Cavan, Knt., decd., intestate, granted to 
Robert Craige, of Ricarton, in Kingdom of 
Scotland, Esq., the next-of-kin of said decd., 
Lewis Craig, the next-of-kin and principal 
creditor of said decd., having obtained Letters 
of Admon. of goods of said decd.; and died 
leaving goods unadministered, 28 May 1682. 
(172). 

[Prerog. Grant Book, 1688-1692. ] 


1700. Cospye—StTewarrt. 

August 17. Marriage Licence: Edward 
Cosbye, of Cavet, parish of Kilmore, Co. 
Cavan, Esq., and Catherine Stewart, of 
parish of St. John, Dublin, spinster, directed 
to the Rev. Theophilus Harrison, Dean of 
Clonmacnoise, and Prebendary of St. John, 
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17 August 1700. (174). 
[Prerog. Grant Book, 1697-1701. ] 


1708. FiLemynep, Thomas. 

The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Flemynge, of Lisnalong, Co. Cavan, Esq. 
Dated 23 Jan. 1707. Proved 9 Nov. 1708. 

If my dearly beloved wife, Ellinor Flem- 
ynge, shall survive me, she shall possess the 
2 poles of land called Lisnalong and the 2 
poles called Cashell, part of my inheritance 
in Co. Cavan for life pursuant to our mar- 
riage settlements. To my eldest son, Thomas 
Flemynge and his heirs male all my interest 
in timber in Co. Cavan being 18} poles of 
land (excepting Lisnalong and Cashell afore- 
said till the decease of my wife) and he shall 
pay to such of my children as are unmarried 
and unprovided for out of my said estate, as 
follows: ‘‘To my dau. Cicely Flemynge, 
£100. To my dau. Martha Flemynge £100. 
To my youngest son Robert Flemynge £50.”’ 
My Will is that my son Thomas Flemynge 
shall give my son Robert and each of my 
daughters an allowance till their portions be 


paid. Should my son Thomas die without |. 


issue, my son Robert to be his heir. Whereas 
I do purpose and intend by God’s help to 
make what preparations I can to recover the 
lands and impropriations which did belong 
to my Grandfather Garrett fflemynge, of 
Ballylogan, in the County of Louth, Esq., 
deceased, and whereof he was in possession 
at the time of his death and being now alto- 
gether my right as the only heir in remainder 
now alive to my said grandfather, my will is 
that my son Thomas shall recover the said 
lands, and shall give thereout to my said 
daughters Elizabeth and Cicely £200 addi- 
tional, and to my dau. Bridget Flemynge als. 
Grattan, now wife to Henry Grattan, gent., 
£200 additional to her marriage portion; and 
to my dau. Mary Flemynge, als. Fetherston, 
now the wife of Thomas Fetherston, gent., 
£150 additional above her marriage portion ; 
and to my said dau. Martha Flemynge £150 
additional; and to my son Robert Flemynge 
£100 additional. My wife and my son 
Thomas Flemynge to be residuary legatees 
and executors. | 

Witness this my hand this 23 day of Jan- 
uary 1707. 

(Signed) Tho: Flemynge. 

Witnesses:—Robert Burrowes, Robert 
Hewit, Arthur Lawson. 
Probate granted to Thomas Flemynge, son 








of the decd., and one of the executors, savin 
the right of Ellinor Flemynge, widow, the 
other executor, 9 Nov. 1708. 
[Prerog. Will, 1708. } 
1708. Wuutp, Thomas. 2-179-366. 
White, Thomas, to Naper J. Regd. —_, 
A Marriage Settlement dated 1 and 2 
Feb. 1708, between Thomas White, son 
and heir of Francis White, of Redhill, Co, 
Covan, Esq., with Sarah, youngest dau. of 
J Naper, of Lochran, Co. Meath. 
Manor of Clonadra, lands of Redhill, Co, 
Cavan, lands of Tully, Mullaghorne als, Mul- 
lanehorne, Dromore als. Dromont, all in Cos, 
Tyrone and Monaghan. 
Registry of Deeds Offices, Dublin. } 





1708. Fipmyncs, Thomas. 

Noy. 9. Probate of the Will of Thos. Flem. 
ynge, late of Lisnalong, Co. Cavan, Esq,, 
decd., granted to Thomas Flemynge, son of 
decd., and one of the executors in said Will 
(no date); saving right of Elinor Flemynge, 
widow of the decd., the other executor. 

[Prerog. Grant Book. ] 
1714. Wuttr, Thomas. 12-331-5311. 

White, Thomas, to Moore, Acheson. Regd, 
12 July 1714. 

A Lease dated 5 Nov. 1713, from Thomas 
White, of Redhill, Co. Cavan, Esq., to Ache- 
son Moore, of Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone, Esq. 
For lives of Lessee Acheson Moore and of 
Francis Moore, son of late Allen Moore, 
decd., formerly of Derrycring, and of Robert 
McConnell, son of John McConnell, of Augh- 
nacloy, all in Aughclow parish, Co. Tyrone. 
Rent 3/4 per annum. 

Witnesses:—Francis White, of Redhill, 
Esq., Hy. Martin, of Drumbarner, Oo. 
Cavan, and William Keating, servant to said 
Acheson Moore. 

N.B.—Lands not 
“* Mullaghorne.”’ 


stated but probably 


1717. Wuyts, Thomas. 18-275-9033. 

Whyte, Thomas, v. Moore, William. Regd. 
9 May 1717. 

Lease dated 1 Nov. 1713, from Thomas 
Whyte, of Redhill, Co. Cavan, Esq., to Wil- 
liam Moore, of Dromant, Ballygrane Manor 
in Auchelow parish, Co. Tyrone, gent. 

Three fourths part of Mullynahorne in said 
Manor parish and county, bounded by Alexr. 
Caldwell and Robert Miller by consent of said 
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Wm. Moore and of William Fleming, of 
Dromant aforesaid, who holds the other one- 
fourth. Excepting 3 acres of turf bog for 
Joseph Marshall, of Clendevagh, in said 
Manor, to hold for lives of John Moore, son 


of said William Moore; Charles Moore, son ; 


of James Moore, of Corbet in Magherally 
parish and Upper Iveagh Bo: Co. Down ; and 
of John Varnet, of Dromant aforesaid, son 
of Samuel Varnet, of -Dromant, deceased, 
and grandson of John Moore, of Dromant, 
with consent to renew for ever. Rent £33 15/-. 

Witnesses:—James Pettigrue, of Crely; 
Robert Cochrane, of Cleggen, and Hy. Mar- 
tin, of Glencrue, all in Co. Tyrone, and Alex. 
McClintock. 


30-2357-17414. 
Fleming, Thomas. 


1720. Fremine, Thomas. 
Hamilton, Arthur, v. 
Regd, 24 Dec. 1720. 
Articles of Agreement dated 15 Nov. 1720, 
between Arthur Hamilton, of Castle Hamil- 
ton, Co. Cavan, Esq., of 1st part. Thomas 
Connor, of Lexlip, Co. Kildare, Esq., and 
Ann Connor, dau. of said Thomas Connor, of 
tnd part. Henry Edgeworth, of Linard, Co. 
Longford, Esq., and Ann, his wife, sister of 
said Arthur Hamilton, of 3rd part. Thomas 
Fleming, of Bellville, Co. Cavan, Esq., and 
Frances, his wife, eldest dau. of said Arthur 
Hamilton, of 4th part, and Ann Hamilton 
als, Cecil, of Castle Hamilton, Co. Cavan, 
spinster, second dau. of said Arthur Hamil- 
ton, of 5th part. Agreed inter alia that a 
marriage to be between said Arthur Hamilton 
and Ann Connor before 1st Dec. next and said 
Thomas Connor to pay Arthur Hamilton as 
marriage portion with £5,000, in considera- 
tio whereof they the said Arthur Hamilton, 
Henry Edgeworth and Ann, his wife, Thomas 
Fleming and Ann, his wife, and Ann Hamil- 
ton als, Cecil, did covenant with Thomas 
Connor they would before end of Easter Term 
levy to Thomas Connor in. . . a fine and 
sufler a recovery of the Manor of Castle 
Hamilton, the Market Town and lands of 
Killishanded with the Customs of fairs and 
markets of same, the lands of Kirilagh, Port- 
naqueen Inch Swakall, Gollan Cordeale Der- 
migid Gortanoula, Portaloffe, Killitowne, 
Corragh Dysart, Drumnellis East and West 
ad Tamlagh, Drumboe, Gartenargane, 
meredinen, Clonie, Gorteneilogh, Port 
Drumlals with Corn Mill thereof to the 
Bayneals ; Donerarckel and Aghencloy Agha- 
vaerarm, Doreskert, Cappagh, Drumransk, 








Aghahulikie, Drumconlister, Ardra Dirana- 
cross, Drumgoe, Drumgoone, Laghard, 
D... ? Drumlagh, Drumlea, Garregher, 
Drumanviel, Drumwhilan Carr, Gortluar- 
dres, the two Ferenesleres, Drumeen, Carra- 
lesse and the Mills of Cloglue, with the poll 
of Cloghue, Drumcaghal, the two Aughnon, 
Shancor, Bruise Larra Shallaghies Dingans, 
Knocknecoohil, Garbnaliriff, Drumcarry Baye 
Shancar Drumkirin, Quivie Drumroe, and 
Drumikirmemore, Cortaber, Aghavaines Cor- 
fries; the two Fishinwyrs of Portanun, the 
poll of Scrubagh, the market town of Scru- 
bagh with fair custom and mill thereof, the 
lands of Cloone Melrech (or Imelorech— 
H. F. R.) Arnagh and Derrymasapill, Corne- 
grane, Cornemieklagh and Corfaie all situate 
in Co, Cavan, together with advowson of 
parish church of Killyshandra and also a fine 
and recovery of towns and lands of Leytrim, 
Toome, Killmore, Aghaeenny; Clonagh, 
Aghakilmore, Innes Davagh and Lissorty, 
Farmaleagh, Drumara and Ballyduffie all 
situate in Co, Longford. 

Also a fine and recovery of the towns and 
lands and cartrons of land of Drumucker and 
22 cartrons of land moore situate Co. Leit- 
rim, as likewise a fine and recovery of the 
manor towns and lands of Letterkenny, Co. 
Donegal, and shall also at request of Thomas 
Connor execute a conveyance of said lands to 
uses of said fine and recovery whereof Arthur 
Hamilton may be tenant for life and after 
his death Ann Connor should she survive and 
leave issue to be a rent charge out of said 
poles of land of Leytrim, Killmore and 
Toome and Aghakelmore and two poles 
of Drumard and Formulagh, and the pole of 
Ballyduffie and a pole of Cloontagh all situate 
in Co. Longford, and also out of Cornegrane 
Correnemucklagh, Scrubagh and mill thereof, 
Cloone Arnagh and Innes Davagh and Mil- 
reck Carfree Cortober and Lissorty, Agha- 
vane, Portemere Sallaghaes Derigans and 
Knocknecaghill Drumcary, Gartnahrife Baye 
and Aughnon all situate in Co. Cavan, £400 
yearly for her life for her fortune and in case 
of no issue a yearly rent charge of £500. 

Agreed that £4,000 part of said £5,000 
shall be applied and discharge so much of 
the incumbrance of £5,000 and Arthur Ham- 
ilton shall pay the interest of remaining 
£1,500. And said £4,000 to remain a charge 
on said estate to use of Anne Connor. 

Whereas by the Will of Sir Francis Hamil- 
ton said estate failing issue male of said 
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Arthur Hern and of Ann Edgworth als. Cecil, 
wife of said Henry Edgeworth are to come to 
the issue male of said Arthur Hamilton. 

Agreed between the parties should Arthur 
Hamilton have issue female by said Anne 
whereby also did come to be equally divided 
between such issue female and said Francis 
Fleming and Ann Hamilton als. Cecil in such 
case the portions of said Francis Fleming and 
Ann Hamilton als. Cecil shall come to them 
off said estate. 

And Thomas Connor doth covenant with 
Arthur Hamilton that all his (Thomas Con- 
nor’s) estate, failing issue male of Watkins 
Connor, only son of said Thomas Connor, 
shall come to said Ann Connor only. 

Witnesses:—Arthur Acheson, Ann Mor- 
phy, William Hamilton, William Tweedy, 
Dorothy Hamilton, James Young and 
Francis Dunn. 

Memorial executed by Thomas Connor on 
24 Dec. 1720, in presence of William Hamil- 
ton and James Young. 

William Hamilton gworn at Dublin 24 
Dec. 1720. 

{Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1722. Fieminc, Thomas. 

Dummer, Thomas, v. 
Regd. 2 Jan. 1722. 

Memorial of a Lease and Release dated 23 
and 24 March 1721. 

Release between Thomas Dummer, of 
parish of St. Martins-in-the-Filds, Co. Mid- 
diesex, Esq., and Robert Brown, of parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, Co. Middlesex, Esq., 
of 1st part; Arthur Cecil, of Castle Hamil- 
ton, Co, Cavan, Esq., of 2nd part; and 
Thomas Fleming, of Bellville, Co. Cavan, 
Esq., and William Tweedy, of Killeshandra, 
Co. Cavan, gent., of the 3rd part. 

Lease between said Thomas Dummer and J. 
Brown of one part, and said Thomas Fleming 
and William Tweedy of the other part. 

Reciting/by Lease and Release, the Lease 
dated 23 Dec. 1720, and Release by inder 
quinpartite dated 24 Dec. 1720, between Rt. 
Hon. Archibald Hamilton of said parish St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields, Co. Middlesex, called 
Lord Archibald Hamilton and Jane, his wife, 
of the lst part. Rt. Hon. Earl Granard and 
Rt. Hon. Earl Orkney, Sir Arthur Aikens, of 
Markelha, Co. Ard, bart., and Colonel 
Andrew Hamilton, of Dunboyne, Co. Meath, 
of the 2nd part; Sir Gustavus Hune, of 
Castle Hune, Co. Fermanagh, bart., and 


36-290-22328. 
Fleming, Thomas. 














Francis Topham, of City of Dublin, Esq., of 
3rd part; said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton of 
4th part; said Thomas Dummer and John 
Brown of 5th part. 

Reciting/in consideration of £3,881 15/- to 
be paid to said George Earl Orkney, Sir Gus. 
tavus Hune and James Topham, by said 
Thomas Dummer and John Brown, by direc. 
tion of said Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton, 
Thomas Fleming and Frances, his wife, and 
also with consent of Lord Archibald Hamil. 
ton, and also in consideration of 5/- each 
paid to said Sir Arthur Earl Granard, George 
Earl Orkney, Sir Arthur Aikens, and Colonel 
Andrew Hamilton, they (the said four last 
parties) by direction of said Arthur Cecil als. 
Hamilton, Thomas Fleming and Frances, his 
wife, did release to said Thomas Dummer 
and John Browne the several lands following 
to secure payment of £4,500, and also a sta. 
tute staple therein mentioned to be entered 
into by Sir Francis Hamilton, bart., decd., 
all the estate of the said Arthur Earl 
Granard, George Earl Orkney, Sir Arthur 
Aikens and Colonel Andrew Hamilton in any 
part’ thereof To Hold to said Thomas Dummer 
and John Browne with provisoe redemption 
as contained in an Indenture tripartite 
release dated 22 Dec. 1697, and an. Indenture 
of release dated 12 Nov. 1698, herein men- 
tioned. For. . . in consideration of 5/- each 
paid to said Thomas Dummer and John 
Browne, by said Thomas Fleming and 
William Tweedy, they, Thomas Dummer and 
John Browne with consent of said Arthur 
Cecil als. Hamilton, did release to said 
Thomas Fleming and William Tweedy the 
land herein mentioned to be mortgaged for 
the said £4,500. To Hold to proper use of 
said Thomas Fleming and William Tweedy 
subject to provisoe of redemption in said 
Indenture of 22 Dec. 1697, and said Release 
of 12 March 1698, and also subject to several 
trusts in said Release mentioned relative to 
said £4,500. 

Further reciting that for consideration 
aforesaid, the said Thomas Dummer and 
John Browne by direction of said Arthur 
Cecil als Hamilton, did set over to said 
Thomas Fleming and William Tweedy the 
sum of £1,000 to be charged upon said mort- 
gaged lands. To Hold to said Thomas Flem- 
ing and William Tweedy in trust for said 
Arthur Cecil als. Hamilton. ° 

Witnesses :—Leland(?) Port, of parish of 
St. Martins-in-the-Fields, Co. Middlesex, 
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yeoman; John Hoberaft, of same parish, 
yeoman; John Gibbons, of parish of St. 
Andrew,- Holborn, Co. Middlesex, yeoman ; 
William Brown, of same parish, gent. ; 
Philip Turner, parish of St. John, West- 
minster, Co. Middlesex, yeoman. 

Philip Turner and William Brown, P.T., 
gorn at Dublin 2 Jan. 1722. 


Hy. Firzceratp Reynotps. 


pivEo MELIORA PROBOQUE; DE- 
TERIORA SEQUOR.—These celebrated 

words from Ovid (‘ Met.’ vii, 20) might be 
rendered: thus : 

The better course I see—approve it, too. 

Alack ! the worse I constantly persue. 
compare Eurip. ‘Hippol.’ 380 ra xpyor’ érw- 
riperba Kal yeyvoroper, ovx éxrovotpev 6. 
In a fragment from the same tragedian: 
10) 709 Oeiov dvOpwros Kaxdv, Gray tis €idn 
riyabov xpjra S& py. Cf. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans vii. 21, Eipioxw dpa rov vopov 
1 BéAovre enol moeiv TO Kaddv, Ste éyoi Td 
kaxbv tapaxera. Soin a fragment of Men- 
ader: einOia por paiverat... 7d voeiv piv doa 
bi ph pvdarrecOa 8 & Se. Among Latin 
authors, Horace ‘ Epp.’ I, 8, 11, quae nocuere 
sequar ; fugiam quae profore credam. Seneca 
‘Hipp.’ 604, vos testor . . . hoc quod volo me 
nolle; id, ‘ Ep.’ 21, maximum negotium tecum 
habes; tu tibi molestus; quid velis nescis; 
melius probas honesta quam sequeris. Add 
to these quotations one from Shakespeare, 
‘M. for M.’ IV, iv, 37-8: 

Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 

Nothing goes right: we would and we would not. 


FE. H. Buaxeney. 
Winchester. 


EROS.—This stronghold has fallen to us as 
cheaply as Gibraltar did nearly 240 years 
4go; and it may prove as important. Yet 
for thousands of years it was best known 
from a spiteful epigram : 


‘ , 
Kai Tobe durvdridove A€pror Kaxoi, ovy 5 pév ds 


Hdvres Aiyv IIpoxAcovs - kal IIpoxAens Aé€ptos. 
the modern counterpart being: 
The Germans at Greek are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score but ninety-five more; 
Except only HERMANN— 
And HEeRMANN’s a German ! 
. Sayar. 





(FLYCON’S EPIGRAM.— 


mavta yéAws kal mdvra Kdvs Kal mavta TO 
pndev- 
mavra yap && dAdywy éori ra yuyvopeva, 
Anth. Pal. 10.124 
Nothing appears to be known about Glycon 
except these bitter lines so discordant with 
his name, ‘‘ Sweetie ”’ : 

All jest, all dust, and good for nothing all! 

Is not all born of stuff irrational ? 

Does this anticipate the view of some modern 
philosophers, that the universe is not neces- 
sarily constructed on rational priniciples as 
we are apt to assume? Coleridge is quoted 
as saying that man would indeed be all these 
things did he not ‘feel that he is so, and 
Pascal had said something very similar: ‘‘ Il 
est done misérable puisqu’ il l’est ; mais il est 
bien grand puisqu’ il Je connoit.’’ The trans- 
lator has not here to worry about sonority, 
for Glycon has sprinkled only five long vowels 
over his dry couplet, not enough to lay the 
dust. The contrast with Simonides’ thirteen 
is striking; and midway comes the first 
couplet of Callimachus’s ‘ Heraclitus’ with 
eight, The only English version known to me 
is that by Mr. F. L. Lucas: 

All’s dust, all’s laughter, all’s nonentity ; 

From blind unreason rise all things that be. 
I cannot think that the colloquial ‘‘ all’s”’ 
is here in place; Glycon sings not to the tune 
of ‘‘ All’s right with the world,’’ and even 
Browning might have shrunk from three in 
one line, Further I have been taught that 
pndév is not the same as ovdév but means 
‘“that which is as naught,’’ i.e. good for 
nothing. Tyrrell rendered ro pydév cis oidev 
péret, naughtiness comes to naught. My 
rendering is by a little more literal, and I 
hope to be luckier with it than I was with 
the impossible Simonides. I sent the collected 
versions of that to a poet friend who has just 
replied: ‘‘On the whole I feel that Cicero 
comes out top. ‘our second thought, ‘ Here, 
loyal to the men of old, obeying their behest,’ 
has a great deal to be said for it. But I think 
the lines are really untranslatable.’’ 


Grorce G. Loane. 


RGOTTEN NOVELS.—A reference in 
G. M. Young’s ‘ Victorian England: The 
Portrait of an Age’ led me recently to read 
‘De Profundis’ (1864) a novel by William 
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Gilbert, father of Sullivan’s collaborator in 
the Savoy operas. I had not before heard of 
the book, nor had friends whom I asked for 
information. A few notes may therefore be 
of. general interest. 

The story details the life of a London found- 
ling abandoned in a laundry basket in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, and discovered by a 
private in the Scots Guards whose wife is 
a washerwoman. The authorities, by a diver- 
ting sequence of legal quibbles, refuse to con- 
cern themselves with the waif, who is there- 
upon adopted by his finders, christened James 
Duke (as a tribute to Wellington, the hero 
of the household), and at thirteen installed 
as a drummer in the Guards, Being “ in- 
nately imbued with radical principles and an 
invincible desire to argue with his superiors ”’ 
he resolves to desert but is constrained by his 
foster-sister to ‘‘ behave honourably ’’ in the 
matter by giving formal notice to the Queen. 
This he does to Jemima’s satisfaction by say- 
ing, as Queen Victoria passes by in her 
carriage on Constitution Hill, ‘‘ If you please, 
your Majesty, I will trouble you to provide 
yourself with another drummer by this day 
month,’’ Thereafter, as poulterer’s assistant, 
chairman of a phoney benefit club, coster- 
monger, and blameless gaolbird, Duke lives in 
contact with the human dregs (Gilbert calls 
them ‘‘ the social deposits ’’) of London be- 
fore emigrating with Jemima his wife to 
Sydney, where he becomes Purveyor of 
Poultry to His Excellency the Governor. 

William Gilbert (1804-90) began his career 
as one of the East India Company’s mid- 
shipmen, studied afterwards at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, served in the navy as assistant-surgeon, 
and turned author about 1858. He produced 
several novels with a strong social purpose 
(‘ Dives and Lazarus,’ ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ 
etc.), an amusing account of seafaring life, 
‘King George’s Middy,’ illustrated by his 
famous son, and a mild ‘ Life of Lucrezia 
Borgia.’ 

‘De Profundis’ has remarkable qualities 
entangled among its glaring faults and 
absurdities. The account of slum life in 
Smith’s Rents is a grim and effective piece 
of documentary writing on the Defoe-Dickens- 
Gissing plane; but as Gilbert was also 
exuberantly melodramatic, mawkishly pious, 
and satisfied to commend a mere reach-me- 
down morality, he had little control over his 
material and no sound social philosophy. The 
reader is tossed about headlong from one 





cy 


atmosphere to another, finding himself now 
in an Edgar Wallace world, now in that of 
Mrs. Henry Wood; and he may sometimes 
be left wondering whether some passage of 
rich comedy is intentional or an accidental 
product of the author’s inadequate sense of 
the ridiculous. But comedy there is and a 
pervasive gusto that makes even the wilder 
lapses and extravagances at least momen. 
tarily acceptable. 

The book provokes two questions in my 
mind : (i) Did Oscar Wilde know and remem. 
ber it not only in the obvious instance but 
also in association with the beginnings of 
John Worthing? (ii) Are there other for. 
gotten novels which, like ‘De Profundis,’ 
have incidental merits of no mean order 
though lacking absolute merit? I suggest as 
a tentative chronological qualification for this 
category books published at least two genera- 
tions (say sixty years) ago and not reprinted 
within this century. 

A. C. W. 


MARY (née) HEAD OF BRADFIELD, 00, 

BERKS (See ante p. 284).—I regret that 
my considerable collection of records concern- 
ing the various families of Head, Co. Berks, 
does not enable me to give Mr. Dyer the 
answer to his question concerning the 
parentage of Mary née Head of Brad 
field, in that County, who at Basildon 
in the same County on 29 Oct. 1677 married 
Thomas Buckeridge: a marriage referred to 
by the late Mr. W. E. Money in his ‘ Stray 
Notes on Basildon,’ 1893, p. 23. 

In view, however, of Basildon having been 
the place of marriage, I would venture to 
suggest the possibility of her having been 4 
descendant of John Head, baptised at Basil 
don on 1 Mar. 1574/5 (per Mr. Money, op. 
cit., p. 21), who was probably the John Head 
living on 12 July and 1 Oct. 1602, 
son and apparently the only child o 
Richard Head, whose Will, dated 22 
July 1602—wherein he described himself a 
‘‘ Richard Head of Basledon, Co. Berks, 
Labourer ’’—was proved in Arch. Berks onl 
Oct. 1602, and of Elizabeth née Pottinger, his 
wife, living on 12 July and 1 Oct. 1602, the 
marriage of whom had taken place (per Mr. 
Money, op cit., p. 23) at Basildon aforesaid 
on 10 Oct. 1574, On that point I fear that 
I cannot give any further assistance. 

With regard to Mr. Dver’s Giles Head df 
Bradfield, .Co. Berks,—who, by his Will 
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dated 11 June 1682, wherein he described 
himself as ‘‘ Gieles Head of Bradfield,”’ left 
his house and all his land in Bradfield ‘‘ to 
ny Cosen William Head of Bagner in Speene 
ish and to his heires,’’ with. reversion, 
in the event of such cousin having no issue, 
“to the next male heire of Gyels Head the 
giver of the same ’’ (such Will being proved, 
together with an undated ‘‘ Memorandum ”’ 
ot Codicil thereto signed with ‘‘ the mark of 
Giels Head,”’ at Oxford in Arch. Berks on 13 
(et, 1692), and who, to judge from such Will, 
yas hintself a bachelor,—I can only add to 
Me. Dyer’s existing knowledge the informa- 
tim that such testator is probably the same 
mn as ‘‘Gyles Head ’’ buried at Speen 

m 7 Oct. 1692. 

As I am writing, however, may I make 
gme comments on two statements made by 
Me. Dyer, which I regard as inaccurate. 
They are contained in his sentence: ‘‘ Giles 
was a fairly common name in the Winter- 
bourne branch and Sibell, a daughter of 
Thomas Head of this place, married a Tull. 

My comments are as follows: 

(1) The name Giles was not a common name 
in the Winterborne Branch. So far as I am 
aware, it occurs only as follows: 

Richard Head of Winterborne, Will dated 
% Aug. 1530 and proved in Arch. Berks in 
the same year, had issue by Agnes née : 
his wife, three sons and three daughters, such 
three sons being Henry, John and Thomas. 

Such second son John Head—Will dated 2 
Sept. 1559, wherein he described himself as 
“John Hedd of Winterborn p. Cheveley, Co. 
Berks,”’ and proved in Arch. Berks on 13 Dec. 























19— had by Julian (sic) née , his wife, 
isue including a son named Giles Head. 
Such third son Thomas Head—Will dated 
% Sept. 1609, wherein he described himself 
“Thomas Hedd of Wynterborne Davers, 
(o, Berks, Yeoman,” and proved at Oxford 
in Arch. Berks on 5 Oct. 1613—had by Alice 
ve ——, his wife, issue including a son 
tamed Gyles Head, who may perhaps be the 
man of that name who at Boxford, Co. Berks, 
m 26 Feb. 1584/5 married Grace née Bold. 
Apart from those two persons named Giles 
(or Gyles) Head, I know of no other of the 
Heads of Winterborne bearing the Christian 
tame of Giles, however spelt. 
| Nor—if I may here mention the Heads of 
Iekhampstead, Co. Berks—was Giles a com- 


ton Christian name amongst them. I know 
of only two, 











The Heads of Leckhampstead start with 
Rafe Head of Leckhampstead, Adminie- 
tration granted to his widow Joan née ——, 
in Arch. Berks in 1559, They had issue in- 
cluding a son John Head of Leckhampstead, 
Will dated 18 Dec. 1608 with Memorandum 
dated 30 Jan. 1608/9, proved together in 
Arch. Berks on 6 Mar. 1608/9, who, by 
Mawde née , his wife, Will dated 24 Nov, 
1609 and proved in Arch. Berks on 22 Sept. 
1610, had issue including (a) Richard Head 
of Pangbourne, Will dated 7 Nov. 1661 and 
proved in Arch. Berks on 15 Jan. 1661/2, who 
by Jane née , his wife, had issue including 
Gyles Head who was living (under 21) on 2 
Sept. 1634, and (b) Gyles Head, who was 
living on 28 Dec. 1608 and 24 Nov. 1609. 

(2) Turning now to Mr. Dyer’s state- 
ment concerning the said Sibell, namely that 
she was a daughter of Thomas Head of 
Winterborne and married a Tull: 

True, that a lady named Sibell or, rather, 
Sybill Head married a Tull, but she was a 
widow at the time of such marriage and such 
marriage was her second. She was, in 
fact, a daughter-in-law and not a daughter 
of the said Thomas Head. Such Thomas 
Head was the above-mentioned Thomas Head 
the Testator of 21 Sept. 1609 and in his Will 
of that date he made a bequest, as may freely 
be admiited, ‘‘to my daughter Sybill Tull,”’ 
but he thereby meant (as so often in those 
times) daughter-in-law, the wife of his fourth 
and youngest son Henry Head of Winter- 
borne, then deceased, This is apparent from 
the latter’s Nuncupative Will, of date 1 Sept. 
1599, whereby he appointed ‘‘ Sybill my 
wife,’’ whom he stated he then believed to 
be pregnant, his residuary legatee and sole 
executrix ;—and in due course, as such execu- 
trix, she proved such Will in Arch. Berks on 
4 Oct. 1599. She was thus Sybill née * 
who married, first circa 1598 this said Henry 
Head. of Winterborne (ob. 1599) and there- 
after, secondly, Tull. Her Will, dated 
6 Dec. 1639, wherein she described herself as 
“* Sebbell Tull of buckhulbery,”’ i.e., Buckle- 
bury, ‘‘ Co. Berks, Widow,’’ and wherein 
she detailed her issue by such second husband, 
was proved at Newbury in Arch. Berks in 
1643. L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


AMB, DANTE, SPENSER, AND HAZ- 
LITT.—Lamb writes to Bernard Barton, 
17 Feb. 1823: 
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I once quoted two lines from a translation of 
Dante, which Hazlitt very greatly admired, and 
quoted in a Book as proof of the stupendous 
power of that poet, but no such lines are to be 
found in the translation, which has been searched 
for the purpose. I must have dreamed them, for 
I am quite certain I did not forge them knowingly. 
What a misfortune to have a Lying memory. 
(This has a personal interest for me because 
in 1917 I wrote to a friend from ‘‘ Somewhere 
in France’’ asking him to verify a line in 
Shakespeare : 

Let not base fear infest my soldiers’ minds. 

I thought it was either Henry V before Agin- 
court or the future Henry VII before Bos- 
worth. The line is not in Shakespeare.) 

A. R. Waller suggested to E. V. Lucas, as 
editor of Lamb’s letters, that the two lines 
quoted by Hazlitt were these : 

. . . because on earth their names 

In Fame’s eternal volume shine for aye; 
and this seems quite certain, for Hazlitt 
quoted them in that form twice, and on a 
third occasion varied them, as follows: 

(i) ‘On Posthumous Fame’ (‘ Round 
Table,’ 1818; Examiner 24 May 1814) 

Dante has conveyed the finest image that can 
perhaps be conceived of the power of this prin- 
ciple [the desire for fame] over the human mind. 
when he describes the heroes and celebrated men of 
antiquity as ‘‘ serene and smiling,” though in the 
shades of death 

. . « because, etc. 


(ii) ‘‘Sismondi’s ‘Literature of the 
South’ ”’ (Edinburgh Review, June 1815) : 

. another example [of the beauty to be found 
in Dante], even still finer, if anything could be 
finer, is his description of the poets and great men 
of antiquity, whom he represents “serene and 
smiling,” though in the shades of death, 

because, etc. 
This is the finest idea ever given of the love of fame. 
(iii) ‘‘ Persons one would wish to have 
seen’? (New Monthly Magazine, January 
1826: an incidental quotation not attributed 
to Dante) : 
. . . Whose names on earth 
In Fame’s eternal records line for aye. 
Hazlitt’s description of the context shows 
that the reference in Dante is Inf. iv. 76-8: 
L’onrata nominanza, 
che di lor suona su nella tua vita, 
grazia acquista nel ciel che si gli avanza 
“The honoured name, which sounds of them, 
up in that life of thine, gains favour in heaven 
which thus advances them.” A. Carlyle’s 
translation.) 
The translation that Lamb is likely to have 
known is his friend Cary’s: 



















































the renown of their great names, 
That echoes through your world above acquins 

Favour in heaven rm" 
and Lamb may be excused for not seeing in 
that the original of his supposed quotation, 
The only other translation that Lamb could 
have seen was Henry Boyd’s (1785 and 1803), 
the first English translation. I have not been 
able to see the 1785 edition, but in 1803 the 
lines stand thus: 

.. . their names, from age to age convey’d 
Bear the bright stamp of Fame’s eternal seal, 
which is a little closer to Lamb. 

E, V. Lucas suggests that Lamb must have 
had Spenser’s line (‘ F.Q.’ 4.2.32.9) in his 
mind: 

On Fame’s eternal beadroll worthy to be filed, 
Perhaps also 2.10.4.7-8: 

Whose noble deeds above the Northern starre 

Immortall fame for ever hath enrold. 
or 2.1.32.1-4: 

Joy may you have, and everlasting fame... 


For which enrolléd is your glorious name 
In heavenly Registers above the Sunne. 


and Dedicatory Sonnet 4.3: 
. . . Registers of everlasting fame, 
or 1.10.59.4-6: 


Knights of noble name, 
That covet in the immortall booke of fame 
To be eternized. 


or ‘ The Ruins of Rome,’ last two lines: 


Live, happie spirits, th’ honour of your name, 
And fill the world with never dying fame. 


One might rather envy Lamb ‘his “lying 


’ 


memory ’”’ than condole with him on it. 
PsYCHOLOGIST. 
ANE AUSTEN’S' BIRTHPLACE. - 


Steventon, Hants, the birthplace of Jane 
Austen, is situated a little less than 2 miles 
south of the London road between Overton 
and Oakley, 7 miles from Whitchurch and 
8 from Basingstoke. It has altered consider- 
ably since Jane Austen’s time. The Southem 
Railway passes through the north part of the 
village and the population has increased. In 
1825 it was 151 but in 1855 it was 2% 
(Clergy List 1825 and 1855). The manor 
house, which is close to the church, was the 
residence of the Digweed family for a great 
many years and was well known to the nove 
list. The church was built about 1200 ané, 








though it has been restored, retains most of its 
| ancient features, There is a venerable ye 
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re in the north-west part of the churchyard. 
The following inscriptions have been copied 
from inside the church: 


1 Nave, north wall; an oblong polished 
bronze tablet. 


JaNB AUSTEN .- 
Born December 16th, 1775 
Died July 18th, 1817. 
WORSHIPPED HERD 
This tablet was erected to her memory by her 
geat grand niece Emma Austen Leigh, 1936. 


9 Farther east an oblong white marble slab 
melosed in a frame resembling a church porch. 


to the memory | of Sarah Amelia Dig- 
Poet died at Winchester 22nd May 1870, aged 
$1 years | and | Emily Jane Digweed | who died at 
Fechinswell 29th January 1858 | the first wife and 
child of | William Henry Digweed of Ecchins- 
ve Esquire | J.P. for Hampshire and a_ Lieut. 
Colonel in the Hampshire ilitia | who died at 
Fochinswell 12 May 1881, aged 71 years | each of 
the above was interred in the churchyard | |also in 
memory of | |Harry Digweed | formerly of this 
ish | who died in March 1848 aged 77 years | and 
his wife | who died 1st es eg 1860 | also of 
Thomas Frederick Digweed | who died 6th August 
1868 | the father, mother and brother of William 
Henry Digweed | they died and were buried at 
Paris | also in memory of | Mary Jane Digweed | 
sister of William Henry Digweed | who died at 
Brussels 16th August 1824| and was _ buried 
there | and in memory of | John S. Digweed | and 
Clara E. Mill his wife | late of Paris | who died in 
london in 1887 and 1886.| This tablet was 
erected by the desire of the above named | William 
Henry Digweed.| ‘‘ Here have we no continuing 
city | |but we seek one to come.” 


3. Nave, south wall; a small square shaped 
white marble tablet. 


In memory of Mary Jane only daughter of | 

and Jane Digweed | who — Pn ~ bo 
expressible | grief of her parents | at Brussels the 
™ of August 1824 | in the 16th year of her age. 
Gentle spirit _ of affection | and sweet sim- 
ici dieu. 


4 Chancel, north wall; A stone slab with 

stone frame resembling a church porch. Above 

the inscription is the crest, a deer, gules, and 
below it the coat of arms. 


To the memory of | The Revd. James Austen | 
who succeeded his father | the Revd. George 
Austen | as rector of this parish | and died Dec'. 
13 1819 aged 53 years.| This monument and the 
sone which covers | his grave in the churchyard | 
were erected by his widow and children.| 
There midst the flock his fond attention fed 

illage pastor rests his weary head, 
Till called to join. from sin and sorrow freed 
That heavenly flock which Christ himself shall feed 
For long and well he bore the chastening rod 











Long marked for death the vale of life he trod 
For talents honoured though to few displayed 

And virtues brightening through dejections shade 
Simple yet wise and free from guile or pride 

He daily lived to God ,and daily died. 


Rest faithful friend for thee whose cares are o’er 
Dear as thy presence was, we grieve no more 

Well taught by thee, our hearts can heavenward rise 
We dare not sorrow, where a christian lies. 


5. .On the floor below No. 4 is a white stone 
diamond-shaped tablet with these words. 


Here Lyeth ye Body | of Jane Leigh | Relict of 
the Revd. | Thomas Leigh, B.D. | Rector of Har- 
den in Qxfordshire ! who departed this life | 
Augt ye 29th 1768 | Aged 62.| 


6 Chancel, south wall; An oval 
marble tablet surmounted by an urn. 
is a crest below the inscription, 


Sacred to the memory of | Anne Austen | Wife 
of the Revd. James Austen, Vicar of Sherbourne St. 
John in this County | and second Daughter of Lt. 
General Mathew, Governour of Grenada | who ex- 
changed this Life for a far better on the 3"d of May 
1795 | in the 37th year of her Age. As the 
Innocency of her Heart | Simplicity of her Man- 
ners | And amiable unfpotted Tenour of her Life in 
every Relation | Will render her Memory ever dear 
to her furviving Friends.| So the humble and 
pious Refignation |*Eminently manifefted at that 
trying Period | When parting with what was moft 
dear on Earth | Will always be confidered by 
them | As an example | Of | Chriftian Fortitude; | 
Whick although they can fcarcely hope to Equal | 
They will yet endeavour to Imitate.| 


white 
There 


7. An oval white marble tablet, farther west 
on the same wall. 


Sacred to the memory of | The Revd. William 
Knight | for 50 years Rector of Steventon | he 
peacefully departed this life| on the Sth Day of 
December 1873 | in the 76th year of his age | 
“* Looking unto Jesus.” |This monument is erected | 
as a testimony of the deepest affection | By his 
bereased and sorrowing widow J. H. Hope. | 
“‘ Them’ also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him.” | I Thess. iv. 14.| 


8. Below No. 7 on an oblong white marble 
tablet. 


In Memory of | Mary Agnes | Aged 5 years | 
Died June 15th | Cecilia | aged 4 years | June 9th | 
and Augusta | aged 3 years | June 9th |the three 
daughters of the Revd. William Knight by Mary, his 
second wife | they were all cut off by scarlet 
fever | 1848 | “ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and | in their death they were not divided.” | II 
Sam. Ch. 1. ver. 23.| 


9 On the floor of the nave at the chancel 
end is a large black slab with the following 
words : 


Near this stone are deposited | the remains of | 
Hugh Digweed | who died March 22nd 1798, aged 
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60 years | also of | Ruth wife of Hugh Digweed 
who died Sep Sth 1791 | aged 51 — | also | of 
Frances daughter of the above | Hugh and Ruth 
ay | who died March 11th 1770|aged 2 
years. 





10. 2 feet further west on a large stone slab : 


In memory of | The Revd. James Digweed, 
M.A. | who died August 15, 1862 | aged 88 years | 
also | of | Mary Susannah his wife | who died May 
1, 1840] aged 68 years.| Their remains are in- 
terred | under this stone.| 


11. The font-is of white marble and has an 
octagonal-shaped bowl and shaft and round 
the upper part these words: 
wb To the Glory of God and in loving memory 
of the Rev. James Digweed .A. and Mary 

Susannah his wife 1868. 

This completes the inscriptions on all the 
tablets and memorial slabs in this church as 
they were on 16 Aug. 1943. 

Jane Austen was buried in the north aisle 
of Winchester Cathedral and a _ bluish 
coloured slab on the floor is inscribed as 
under : 

In memory of | Jane Austen | youngeft daughter 
of the late | Revd. George Austen | formerly Rec- 
tor of Steventon in this County | fhe departed this 
Life on the 18th of July 1817 | aged 41, after a long 
illness fupported with | the patience and the hope 
of a Christian.| The benevolence of her heart | 
the fweetness of her temper and | the extraordinary 
endowments of her mind | obtained the regard of 
all who knew her and | the warmeft love of ber 
intimate connections.| Their grief is in proportion 
to their affection | they knew their loss to be irre- 
parable | but in. their — affliction they are 
confoled | by a fure though humble hope that her 
charity | devoted faith and purity, have rendered | 
her foul acceptable in the fight of her [REDEEMER. 


L. H. CHampers. 


WorDs FORMED FROM INITIALS.— 

The last war gave us the famous ‘‘Anzac’’ 
—Australian and New Zealand Army Corps 
and now we have ‘‘ Amgot ’’—Allied Military 
Government Occupied Territories — and 
*‘Ensa’”’ of which I have forgotten the com- 
ponents. A word of which the derivation 
might easily escape notice is ‘‘basic,’’ in 
*‘ Basic English”’; it is made of British 
American Scientific International Commer- 
cial, and as The Times remarks excludes Art 
and Literature, it is not ‘‘ basical.”’ Will 
the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ complete this 
small list? 

HIBERNICUS. 





ee 


Readers’ Queries. 


AMES THOMSON  (1700-48).—G. ¢, 
Macaulay in his Life of Thomson, in the 
English Men of Letters series, states that 
‘* the contents of Thomson’s house [ Rosedale, 
Richmond] were sold by auction in May 1749, 
and the sale catalogue still exists.’”” That the 
biographer personally handled the catalogue 
is clear, for he adds: ‘‘ There were some fiye 
or six hundred books. . . No less than 8 
pictures were hung on the walls, and there 
was also a large portfolio of prints and draw- 
ings. . . The cellar had seven dozen bottles 
of wine and about 13 dozen of Scotch ale,” 
(Ed., 1908, p. 74.) 

No copy of this catalogue is to be found in 
the Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, nor indeed is it included in Frits 
Lugt’s ‘ Répertoire des Catalogues de Ventes 
Publiques,’ The Hague, 1938. The known 
skill and industry with which ‘‘ Lugt”’ is 
prepared indicated by its silence that no 
copy of the Thomson Sale-Catalogue 1749 is 
preserved in any public library. In these 
circumstances information would be appre- 
ciated relative to its existence in some private 
collection. Information is sought respecting 
any English landscape paintings or drawings 
by English or by foreign artists which Thom- 
son may have possessed. 





J. Pavut pe Castro. 


RS. EWING AND A SCHOOLMIS- 
TRESS.—In ‘Six to Sixteen’ Mr. 
Ewing gives rather an unfavourable picture 
of a conventional boarding-school for girls 
and its head mistress in the period 1870-1880. 
In her letters (H. K. F. Eden, ‘ Mrs. Ewing 
and her Books,’ 1896) she sketches the charac- 
ter of a school-mistress who was far from 
conventional and also apparently very suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Ewing’s letter (13 March 1874) 


is as follows: 


I have been — with M.M. I wish I could 
impart my mental gleanings. I made several ex- 
periments on her intellect. I tried to pin her again 
and again—but quite without success—or (on her 
part) sense of failure. I tried to remember what 
she had said afterwards—and I could not succeed. 
I couldn’t carry a single sentence. 

Generally speaking I gather that— 

“The Kelts are destroying themselves—the 
Teuton Element MusT prevail—one feels—genius— 
the thing—Herr Beringer—Dr. Zerffi—but what- 
ever one may feel—so it is !. Every other nation 
COMMENCED where we LEAVE OFF. We began with 
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the DRAMA ,and left off with the Epic—Milton’s— 
what-is-it 2? But there you have Hamlet—where do 
ou find a character like Hamlet ?—NOWHERE ! 

t’s the beauty of it. The young ladies’ maid 
never reads anything—but Macbeth. Anne I can 
trust with Faust. I read Lessing myself—and the 
Greek Testament (not the Epistles—don’t let me 
exaggerate)—with a bit of dry toast and a cup of 
tea without saucer or anything. I never sit down 
till the Easter holidays—before breakfast—I ought 
to feel—what is it—proup. Dr. Zerffi says he'll 
show A.B.’s papers at any University against the 
first-class men—and they won’t understand a word 
of them. What were those girls when they came ? 
There’s the Duchess of Somerset’s 15th coz twice 
removed. It’s all blood. My father drove four-in- 
hand down this very hill in the old coaching days 
—and there’s not another school in England where 
the young ladies read Bopp before breakfast. But 
the Vedas are a mine of—you know what—San- 
skrit is English—change the letters and I could 
make myself understood by a Parsee better than 

half the young ladies of this establishment. 
We're all Indians !. . 

I see, I’m tiring you—I shall nor stop— 

But I must reluctantly stop her there, 180 
words before she’s finished. Can any one 
identify the lady ? 

M. H. Dopps. 


AVARIC FITZ CANA, BARON OF MID- 
HURST.—This Angevin knight received 
the barony of Midhurst, comprising four 
knights’ fees and a quarter, in the time of 
Henry I, and set up his castle on what is 
now known as Tan Hill. What is known of 
this individual and his descendants up to the 
time that one of them married into the family 
of de Bohun, and assumed their name? With 
John de Bohun in 1499 the line came to an 
end, for he left only two daughters. One of 
these married Sir David Owen, who in 1528 
soll the estate with the manor house to Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, who became Earl of 
Southampton, Whom did the second daughter 
of John de Bohun marry? What is known 
of Sir David Owen’s ancestry? What issue 

had he? , 

James SrtTon-ANnDERSON. 


GERMAN POET.—Who was “the Ger- 

-man poet who was entrusted by one friend 
to be the bearer of a sausage to another, and, 
bit by bit, ate it all on his way. He ‘sin- 
cerely abhorred all that was sordid and mean, 
but he liked sausage.’’’ (Patmore, ‘ Prin- 
tiple in Art,’ ‘‘ What Shelley was.” With 
teference to Godwin)? The German poet 
appears less concisely in ‘ Felix Holt (chap. 
ix, with reference to Matthew Jermyn), but 
Patmore was not quoting—at least not textu- 





















































ally—from George Eliot. 
Fanny PRICE. 


(GENERAL COUNT ROEHENSTART 
(1781-1854).—(a) In what books or other 
publications can I find any accounts of, or 
references to, Count Roehenstart? I have a 
note of E, H. Coleridge’s Life of Thomas 
Coutts (1920) and a press article and corre- 
spondence in 1939. What other notices, con- 
temporary or posthumous, are there? 

(b) Is there any portrait, existing to-day, 
of the Count? 

(c) Was there, and is there still, any family 
named Fergusson-Tepper ? 

(d) Where can I obtain genealogical infor- 
mation relating to the eighteenth and nine~ 
teenth-century Princes de Rohan and the 
Dukes and Duchesses of Bouillon ? 

(e) Was Prince Constantine (d. 1726) the 
last male of the House of Sobieski? If not, 
who was? 

(f) What evidence is there that (as alleged 
in reply to his exposure of the ‘‘claims’”’ of 
John Hay Allen and his brother Charles 
Manning Allen) that Professor George Skene: 
was a ‘‘ partisan’”’ of Count Roehenstart ? 


C. L. Berry. 


ARROW-SCOOPS AND MARROW-. 
SPOONS.—Can any readers who are 
students of early cookery books, and have also 
a real knowledge of early silver, give me refer- 
ences to works describing the preparation and 
serving of marrow-bones, with especial refer- 
ence to the use of marrow-scoops and marrow- 
spoons ? 

The marrow-scoop dates at least from the 
beginning of Anne’s reign, but I am not sure 
whether the marrow-spoon is contemporary or 
not, the earliest specimen in my own collec- 
tion being only 1719. The larger and smaller: 
grooves of the marrow-scoop were obviously 
used for extracting the marrow from different 
size bones, but did the bowl part of the 
marrow-spoon have anything to do with the 
eating of the marrow, or was it merely a 
soup spoon, the handle of which could be 
used for marrow-bones when _ occasion 
demanded ? 

Recipes from early eighteenth-century 
cookery books might help to answer some of 


these questions, Were either implements. 
known in the seventeenth-century ? 
N. M. Penzer. 
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LAYING THE GAME.—Drake’s game of 

bowls before attacking the Spanish 

Armada is probably the best-known example 
of a pastime figuring in history. 

Lately Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham 
is said to have revealed that previous to the 
Battle of Matapan and in order to mask our 
intentions, he played golf the afternoon 
before the Fleet put out to sea with “‘ the 
blunt end of the Axis—the Japanese Consul 
in Alexandria.’’ This seems worth record. 

Lloyd George’s game of golf with Briand 
at the time of the Conference at Cannes in 
1922 was viewed most unfavourably by the 
people of France, as a wily ruse in order to 
gain personal influence over the French states- 
man, 

Further instances would be welcome. 


M. A. H. 


(ROSS TREES (See clxxxiii. 267).—The 
edition and page number would oblige of 
the quotation: [cross] ‘‘ trees at Islip, near 
Bicester, and at Selborne, referred to by Gil- 
bert White.’’ Two editions of the ‘ Natural 
History ’ have been searched in vain for the 
remark in question, which, indeed, being of 
topographical character is thereby expressly 
omitted, according to the preface, from the 
two-volume indexed edition of 1823. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


NGLAND’S LARGEST TREE.—A Sun- 
day newspaper recently stated that the 
largest tree in England and Wales is situate 
at Welshpool. Its height was given as 178 
feet. 

Is this one of the giant oaks in Powis Castle 
park? These are famous, though there are 
doubtiess many other trees claiming the dis- 
tinction of being* the largest. 


G. S. Hewins. 


‘ ADELE DE SENONGE.’—In a diary of 

1820 which I am annotating, there occurs 
a reference to a work entitled ‘ Adéle de 
Senonge.’ I would like to know the author’s 
name, 


D. J. Duntop. 
[Should ‘ Senonge’ be ‘ Saintonge ’?—Ep.] 
ARUM MANUAL.—Where could I consult 


a copy of the edition of the ‘ Manuale ad 
usum ecclesie Sarisburiensis,’ 4to, published 








in Paris in 1546 and listed by Gough in 


‘ British Topography,’ vol, ii, p. 353, and in ' 


the ‘Catalogus Bibliothecae Harleianae’ 
(the sale catalogue of the printed books in 
the Harleian Collection), London, 1743, vol. 
i, p. 95, as Manualia Quarto No. 1839, 
Manuale ad Usum Eccles, _Sarisburiensis, 
Paris, 1546. The British Museum did not 
buy the volume in question. 


CHRISTINA H. Garrett, 


CHILLES AND THE TORTOISE (s.v, 
‘ Notes on ‘‘ King ’’’ (ante p. 213).—If a 
series can be summed, how can it be infinite? 
Or if infinite, how can it be summed? And 
does not a very simple calculation show that 
decimal 3 recurring is less than one-third? 
Its exact value cannot be determined, because 
it signifies infinity. If these modest queries 
do not beg the question they beg the favour 
of an answer. 


W. W. G. 


AILWAY LIGHTING.—When I was a 
boy railway carriages were not lighted by 
day; passing through a tunnel meant a 
period of darkness, When did the practice 
start of lighting carriages by day? 


“TONG LANE THAT HAS NO TURN- 
ING.’’—I am told that this originates 
in Richardshon’s ‘ Clarissa,’ but cannot trace 
it. In what chapter? 
H, & 


LA2Y DOROTHY NEVILL (1826-1913).— 
Where died? She is buried at Wick- 
mere, Norfolk. 


Hs 


LLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER.— 
Died at Bournemouth, 22 June 1929. 
Where is she buried? 
H. A. 


UTHOR WANTED. — Leaves of Laurel; or 

New Probationary Odes, for the Vacant 
Laureatship: Collected and Edited by Q. Q. and 
W. W. (Becket and Porter, 1813). 

Though these parodies of Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Southey, ‘ Monk’ 
Lewis and others are comparable in wit to the 
* Rejected Addresses,’ yet the ordinary books of 
reference seem to give no clue. w.c 

R. W. C. 
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Replies. 


COSTUME IN ‘HAMLET.’ 
(clxxxiv. 241, 329, 374.) 


pout twenty years ago ‘‘Charlie’s Aunt ”’ 
was produced in period costume, that is, 
in the costume of the ’nineties. A critic 
rmarked that this showed that the farce was 
dead, and certainly since that revival the 
well-known posters of ‘‘ Charlie’s Aunt—still 
mnning’’ have disappeared from the hoard- 
ings, long before the paper shortage. The 
qitic argued that so long as people accept a 
play as happening in their own time, without 
thinking twice about it, the play is alive, 
ut when they begin to feel that the people in 
the play are talking in an odd, old-fashioned 
manner, it has become a period piece, and is 
no longer alive. 

On this reckoning Shakespeare’s plays died 
rather more than a hundred years ago. Fanny 
Kemble in ‘ Records of a Girlhood ’ (ii, 9), 
ays that when she acted Juliet for the first 
time at Covent Garden in 1829, to produce 
Shakespeare’s plays in medieval costume was 
anew, high-brow experiment, a fad of the 
intellectuals, and her mother insisted that 
m her first appearance she. must not run the 
tisk of defying tradition. Accordingly Fanny 
appeared as Juliet in ‘‘ a dress of plain white 
atin with a long train, with short sleeves 
amd a low body; my hair was dressed in the 
fashion in which I usually wore it; a girdle 
if fine paste brilliants, and a small comb of 
the same, which held up my hair, were the 
ly theatrical parts of the dress, which was 
s perfectly simple and as absolutely unlike 
amything Juliet ever wore as possible.”’ 

There is a well-known engraving of Gar- 
tick and Mrs, Pritchard as Macbeth and 
lady Macbeth. He is in a peruke, full- 
irted coat, embroidered waistcoat, knee 
ieches, silk stockings, and buckled shoes, 
vhile she has her powdered hair piled on the 
top of her head, a tightly-laced bodice, and 
m over-dress drawn up m panniers on her 

skirt. ‘I can more easily imagine Lady 

Macbeth in modern: dress than in that cos- 
fume, but to the audience of the eighteenth- 
ntury it was the only suitable dress for a 


It is possible to effect a compromise over 
tedressing of ‘ Macbeth.’ From about 1770 














onwards it was acted in Highland costume, 
which looks well, but is just as modern as 
powder and patches, or checks and tweeds. 
But Garrick could not have appeared in High- 
land costume; if he had worn the garb of the 
barbarous Highlanders who frightened Lon- 
don in the 45 he would have been shouted 
off the stage. 

In the eighteenth century any variation on 
the proper dress of gentlefolk was comic. 
Engravings of ‘ Henry IV ’ show Falstaff and 
his companions in vaguely Elizabethan cos- 
tume, while the King, the princes and the 
nobility wear wigs, skirted coats and knee 
breeches, as became their rank. Thackeray 
represents this attitude of mind in ‘ The Vir- 
ginians,’ when George Warrington’s tragedy 
of ‘ Pocohontas’ is laughed off the stage 
because he insisted upon dressing his heroine 
as a Red Indian princess instead of letting 
her wear the satin and hoops of a conven- 
tional heroine in tragedy. 

How strict stage conventions were and are 
is shown by W. J. Lawrence’s history of ‘ The 
Green Carpet.’ As stage dresses were elabor- 
ate and costly, and as the stage was dirty, 
when a tragedy was played, and the hero or 
heroine had to fall dead, a green carpet was 
spread on the stage to prevent the corpse’s 
costume from being soiled. But when ‘ Love 
in a Village’ was produced, the green carpet 
was spread on the stage to represent the vil- 
lage green, although the play was a comedy. 
This provoked an outburst from the critics, 
who declared that it was ridiculous, an 
attempt to copy nature so exaggerated as to 
be absurd. Why, they would be putting the 
village pump and the village stocks on the 
stage next! Everybody knew that the green 
carpet symbolised tragedy. 

Phelps and Charles Kean managed to alter 
the tradition of playing Shakespeare in con- 
temporary costume, and established another, 
that the actors should wear the costume of 
the period in which the play is supposed to 
take place. Now it is the new and original 
experiment, the defiance of tradition, to act 
the plays in modern dress. I have seen 
‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ Julius Caesar’ so performed 
and enjoyed them very much. It seemed to 
me that some of the scenes were niore intelli- 
gible when the audience had the help of the 
sort of dresses they knew—for example, when 
the players enter, in ‘ Hamlet,’ they are not 
just another group of supers, but most unmis- 
takably a theatrical touring company. I 
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would not banish the elaborate and magnifi- 
cent Shakespearean production, which gives 
one sort of pleasure, but I do not understand 
the violent opposition aroused in some breasts 
by the plain modern production which gives 
pleasure of another kind. 

M. H. Dopps. 


OCK DWELLINGS (clxxxiv. 345).—On 
the coast of Durham between South 
Shields and Sunderland, there is a great mass 
of limestone, separated from the mainland by 
a channel of water at high tide, but accessible 
across the sands at low tide. The caves in 
the rock have been used as dwelling places 
since 1782. - Early in the nineteenth century 
a family named Allen settled there, carried 
out excavations to make the place more con- 
veniently habitable, and started a catering 
establishment. The founder of the family, 
Peter Allen, who died 31 Aug. 1850, lived 
there for many years with his wife and 
family. -Since then the place has been kept 
open as a place of entertainment for picnick- 
ing parties down to the outbreak of the present 
war, when the coast was closed. An account 
of Marsden Rock is given in ‘ The Monthly 
Chronicle of North Country-Lore and Legend,’ 
1887, pp. 126-132, where there is also some 
account of other caves on this limestone coast 
which have been inhabited at various times. 


M. H. Dopps. 


OOKS ON SMOKING (clxxxv. 19, 84, 179, 
267).—For ‘ Tabaco,’ 1595, see ‘ Anthony 
Chute, Thomas Nashe and the First English 
Work on Tobacco,’ by Robert J. Kane, 
Review of English Studies, vol. vii, pp. 151-9, 
April 1931. Here the evidence is *given for 
attributing ‘Tabaco’ to Anthony Chute or 

Chewt. 

M. H. Dopps. 


EATHERCOCKS (clxxxv. 259).—By a 

Papal enactment (according to Dr. 
Brewer), made in the middle of the ninth- 
century, the figure of a cock was set up on 
every church-steeple, as the emblem: of Saint 
Peter. 

The emblem is in allusion to his denial of 
our Lord thrice before the cock crew twice. On 
the second crowing of the cock the warning of 
his Master flashed across his memory, and the 
repentant apostle ‘‘ went out*and wept bit- 
terly.”’ 

Wma. Jaccarp. 





GMONDESHAM AS A 


CHRISTIAN 
NAME (s.v. ‘ Taylor’s 


““ Catalogue of 


Tavernes’’.’ clxxxv. 229, 293).—At the last | 


reference it would have been better, had ] 
known, to instance the more notable Agmon. 
desham Vesey mentioned by Boswell in his 
‘Life of Johnson,’ rather than the earlier 
bearer of that name to whom a bare allusion 
is made in Todhunter’s ‘Life of Patrick 
Sarsfield.’ Better, not only by reason of the 
Boswell reference being more generally acces- 
sible, but also because this other Agmondes- 
ham Vesey seems to tally more certainly with 
the man who ‘‘ Built this bridge at the 
expense of the County”’ cited by me pre 
viously. 

Sir Frank MacKinnon has kindly pointed 
out to me the allusions in Boswell and the 
occurrence of Mr, Vesey’s name in contem- 
porary Letters and Diaries; all of which I 
had been in ignorance of. He was generally 
spoken of as a man of taste with some skill in 
architecture, havirfg displayed ‘‘ a very good 
knowledge in that art by an elegant house 
built on his own formation at Lucan” 
in what was allowed to be ‘‘ Mr. Vesey’s cor- 
rect Grecian state.’’ It may be remembered 
that when Burke proposed him as a member 
of ‘‘ The Club”’ he began by saying that he 
““was a man of gentle manners.’’ ‘‘ Sir,” 
replied Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ you need say no more, 
When you have said a man of gentle manners 
you have said enough.’’ 

Some particulars of his career are given in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ article on his wife Elizabeth 
Vesey. Her parties at their London house 
were the regular after-dinner rendezvous for 
the members of ‘‘ The Club”’ and were fre- 
quented by the ‘“‘ Blue Stocking ’’ coterie 
which she adorned by her wit and vivacity. 

Amprose Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


()THER ‘‘GRETNA GREENS”? (clxxay. 
168). — The otiginal church at Peak 
Forest, Derbyshire, was erected 1687, 
demolished 1880, when the present edi- 
fice was built. The older building (of: which 
I possess a photograph) was of a barn-like 
description. The first building was dedicated 
to ‘‘King Charles the Martyr,” and is 
presumably on Crown Land; I believe at the 
instigation and expense of the Cavendish 
Family, 
The earliest church register i8 missing, but 
I have traced a direct family record of mar 
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tiage twenty-six years previous to 1727, viz. 
“Nicholas Bridbury = Alice Kynder, 30 April 
1701." Whether this was a so-called foreign 
marriage is problematical, but Nicholas Brid- 
bury owned land in the vicinity. His birth 
(late seventeenth century) is not recorded in 
Registers, the earliest of which is missing. 

The property he owned was close to Peak 
Forest and named ‘‘ Rushop.’’ In the 
church’s early records he is described as Con- 
stable and Headbarrow 1705 and 1730, Over- 
ser of the poor 1717. The gravestone, still 
legible, reads “‘ Nicholas Bridbury was in- 
terred June 20th, 1740.”’ Incidentally he was 
my great-great-great-great-grandfather, 

Previous to the building of the church the 
whole district was forest, and a great hunting 
resort, Why it should be extra parochial, is 
not known. At one time there were twelve 
of these extra parochial churches in England, 
but to-day I believe their number is reduced 
to three, 

F. Brapsury, F.s.A. 


GIR EDWARD HOBY (1560-1617) (clxxxv. 
260).—According to the pedigree of the 
Hoby family in the ‘ English Baronetage,’ of 
1741, the name of Sir Edward’s first wife was 
Margaret, born 30 Nov. 1564, dau. of Henry 
Cary, Lord Hunsdon, whom he married on 
21 May 1582. She died 21 May 1605 without 
issue. He married secondly Anne (surname 
unknown); and thirdly, a dau. of a Mr. 
Umpton, by whom he had issue: 

1. Peregrine, who, by Catherine, daughter 
of Sir William Dodington, of Breamor, in 
Hants, had issue four sons and one daughter : 

(a) Edward, married Elizabeth, dau. and 
w-heir of Francis Styles, of Little Missenden, 
and died without male issue. He was created 
abaronet 12 July 1666. 

(b) John, who succeeded his brother in the 
baronetcy in accordance, with the limitation 
of the patent, 1675. He married Mary, dau. 
and heir of Thomas Long, Esq., of Wilts. 

(c) Thomas; (d) Philip, married to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Sir Timothy Tyrrell, of Shot- 
over, in com. Oxon. 

1. Mary, who married William Fleetwood, 
of Great Missenden, in Bucks, Esq. 

Peregrine Hoby died May 1678. 

“Camden’s Britannia,’ vol. i, p. 170, calls 
Sir Edward Hoby, Knt. ‘‘ that famous and 
worthy knight, a person to whom I owe a very 
particular respect and whose more than ordin- 
ary obligations are, and always will be, so 








much the subject of my thoughts that I can 
never possibly forget them.” 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


““QACRED” FOR ‘ SECRET” (clxxxv. 
‘197, 261).—Mr. Horron-SmitH deals 
with a number of cases ‘‘ wherein words bear- 
ing a sound similar to words of a sacred or 
semi-sacred or religious meaning have been 
found to adopt or partially to adopt such 
sacred or semi-sacred or religious form.”’ 

In one of the instances he gives it appears 
to me that he had misunderstood the auth- 
ority he quotes in-his support and inverted the 
facts. This is where he instances ‘‘ St. Amant, 
the bookmakers’ name for Sandyman, the 
Derby winner of 1 June 1904.’’ 

The Derby winner of 1904 was called St. 
Amant, being a colt by St. Frusquin, and it 
was the bookies’ struggles with this French 
name which transformed him into ‘‘ Sandy- 
man.”’ 

Actually a re-reading of the quotation from 
the St. James’s Gazette given makes this 
clear. The writer, making fun of bookies’ 
French, writes ‘‘ Scarcely a prophet had fore- 
seen that Saundyman would bear the English 
colours to victory,’’ adding significantly, ‘‘ I 
give the name of the winner as it was ren- 
dered by those experts, the bookmakers, who 
always have their own names for horses.’’ 

‘“Sandyman ’”’ for ‘‘ St. Amant’”’ is typi- 
cal of the Ring, though a still better known 
piece of bookies’ French is their treatment of 
the famous mare, ‘‘ Abbesse de Jouarre,’’ who 
was never referred to on a racecourse as any- 
thing else than ‘‘ Abscess on the Jaw.”’ 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


HURCHYARD YEW (clxxxv. 53, 114, 

172, 239).—There seems to be little, if any, 
foundation for the common belief that yews 
were planted for bow-making, and still less 
for the notion that arrows were made of the 
wood. Mr. A. §. E. Ackermann, B.Sc., 
numbers the former among his ‘ Popular De- 
lusions’ (Old Westminster Press, 1923), a 
substantial volume which should enable all of 
us to correct some of our misconceptions. Mr. 
ACKERMANN, acknowledging ‘ Encyc. Brit.’, 
xxiv, 744, says that yew wood was imported 
for bows, that there seems to have been no 
British statute enforcing the planting or 
cultivation of the tree (but see Tyack below), 
and quotes a statute of Edward I (mentioned 
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at the third reference), regarding its use as 
shelter. He also quotes Mr. ARCHIBALD 
Sparks in ‘ N. and Q.’, 29 Jan. 1921, p. 98: 
‘*The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
originally these trees were planted in church- 
yards as an emblem of the resurrection owing 
to their perpetual verdure.’? Which are the 
words of Sir Thomas Browne. 

Basil Hargrave, ‘Origins and Meanings of 
Popular Phrases and Names,’ 1929 edn., says 
that probably the real reason for the presence 
of yews was that they were sacred long before 
the introduction of Christianity, and that 
the church followed the tree. 

The Rev. G. S. Tyack, ‘Lore and Legend 
of the English Church,’ 1899, devotes three 
pages to this hackneyed subject, and in the 
course of quotations from eight sources finds 
half a dozen reasons given, some of which he 
discusses to their disadvantage. Two have 
not yet been mentioned here: the burial of 
the more respectable parishioners under their 
shade, and the use of yew for palm on Palm 
Sunday ; both suggestions being from White’s 
‘ Antiquities of Selborne.’ Tyack evidences 
the use of the tree as a shelter for churches 
from a Synod held in Exeter in 1287, not 
from a statute of Edward I, as above; and 
vaguely alludes to another of ‘‘ Edward IV, 
about 1470,’ as encouraging the growth of 
yews in churchyards, Against the assumption 
that they were planted there for bows he gives 
reasons which ‘‘ seem fatal to the theory.’’ 
(See pp. 53-56, and possibly elsewhere; but 
the word ‘‘ Yew ”’ is absent from the Index). 


a Ws 


OME NINETEENTH-CENTURY LON- 
DON THEATRES (clxxxv. 223, 295).— 
Mr. Geratp Morice’s article must have in- 
terested many readers, but his reference to 
the Royal West London, or Marylebone 
Theatre, can have interested few people more 
than myself. I was very familiar with the 
building in pre-war years, and, though I had 
never been aware of any definite plans to 
restore it to the theatrical map, had been 
immensely impressed by its astonishing merits 
both from the point of view of the spectator 
and of the players. In spite of its age—it 
is the oldest theatre in London—hearing and 
seeing were perfect even for the cheapest 
seats, and the Royal West London compared 
most favourably with the theatres of to-day. 
As Mr. Morice specifically asks for news 
of other nineteenth-century theatres, he may 








like to know that the following are no longer 
functioning in the capacity for which they 
were built, but are still more or less intact 
structurally: The Royalty, Dean Street, 
which in certain aspects is akin to the West 
London, and is-now derelict; The Borough, 
Stratford (cinema); ~The Lyric, Hammer. 
smith (derelict); The Grand, Islington 
(cinema); The Grand, Fulham (derelict) 
The Century, Bayswater (storehouse). 

The following have been severely damaged 
and are no longer in use: Gatti’s Music Hall, 
and Brixton Theatre. 

On the brighter side, he may like to know 
also that both the Theatre Royal, Stratford 
E., and Terriss’s Theatre, Rotherhithe, have 
recently been re-opened as legitimate play. 
houses after many years disuse. . The infor. 
mation Mr. Morice gives regarding the 
Britannia in Hoxton is news to me, and very 
sad news. The “ Brit ’’ was unique, and its 
passing severs many a link and is a genuine 
loss. 

May I, in turn, enquire whether Mr. 
Morice can give me any information con- 
cerning the theatre opposite Canning Town 
Station, which was said to be a reconstruction 
of Lily Langtry’s Imperial Theatre in West- 
minster, removed at the beginning of the 
century and re-erected with the same mate- 
rials in the far East End? 


MicHakrt GARDNER. 


NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE 
4 (clxxxv. 139, 204, 264).—I should have 
explained at the first reference that I was 
acquainted with the work done by Northall, 
Hazlitt, and Lean, but I am satisfied from 
the collection that I already possess that 
there must be hundreds not yet recorded. 

So far I have been unable to obtain more 
than a half a dozen from Huntingdonshire 
and Dorset, and not more than three from 
Suffolk, despite that county being dubbed 
** Silly.” 

If readers have heard any traditional 
rhymes about villages in these counties, I 
should be very grateful if they would let me 
know. 

J. E. Lroyp. 


I can contribute something of the sort, 
though it is not a rhyme but a saying, and 
not about a village but a town! The city of 
Durham is said to be famous for ‘‘ Law and 
Gospel, Wood and Water, Old Maids and 
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Yustard.’’ This I have heard myself. An 
dderly friend has given me the following, 
shich she heard from her father, who 
longed to Hexham in Northumberland. He 
gid that it was the way the farm servants 
described the farms or hamlets round Hex- 
ham : 
Dowly Dotland stands on a hill, 

Hungry Yarridge looks at it still, 
The Barker House a little below, 

There’s motes in the kern at Hamburn Ha’. 
Dowly means dreary or surly, and below is, 
of course, pronounced belaw. She said she 
had never seen the rhyme in print. 


M. H. Donps. 


In 1913 an elderly correspondent recalled 
the following in Hertfordshire in his youth: 
Codicote cutthroat 
Knebworth knawbone 
Stevenage starvegut 
Ungry for angry) Ayot 
Cunning Kimpton. 


H. C. ANDREWs. 


Beyond Burgate (Surrey), across Haydon 
Heath, rises Haydon Ball, the highest point 
of the sand-hills in this direction, command- 
ne wide views. A mysterious local rhyme 
iongs to it: 
On Haydon’s top there is a cup, 
And in that cup there is a drop; 
Take up the cup and drink the drop, 
And place the cup on Haydon’s top. 
The following lines allude to East and West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight: 
The two great cows that in loud thunder roar, 
This on the eastern, that the western shore, 
Where Newport enters stately Wight .. . 
James Seton-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm. 


May I add the rhyme about the Baldons in 
Oxfordshire : 
East Baldon, West Baldon, 
Baldon on the Green, 
Marsh Baldon, Toot Baldon, 
Baldon-in-between. 


C. M. B. MacFartane. 


[NSCRIPTIONS ROUND CLOCKS 

(clxxxv. 110, 208, 265).—We have in the 
Hertford Museum ‘a watch on which the 
name of James Hancock takes the place of 
figures on the dial, the donor, in 1914, being 
Mrs, A. M. Nixon, James Hancock’s grand- 
daughter. James Hancock died in 1872, aged 





81. The maker of the watch was Robert Bear 








of Honey Lane, Hertford, who died in 1855 
aged 85. We have also one of Bear’s grand- 
father clocks. 

The -church clock at Furneux Pelham, 
Herts, has above it ‘‘ Time flies’’ and below 
it ‘‘ Mind your business.’’ It is said that at 
one time the clock needed repair. Sufficient 
subscriptions for this not being forthcoming, 
a local grocer named Rose, a Nonconformist, 
undertook to bear the whole expense on con- 
dition that he might add an inscription, and 
this is what he chose. 

H. C. AnpREws. 


ICHENO OR BITCHENOE (clxxxv. 20, 

85, 110, 145, 235).—In the parish church 
of Over, Cambridgeshire, there is a list of 
churchwardens dating from 1598. The follow- 
ing names appear on the list: 

1606, John Bricheno; 1666, William 
Bicheno; 1709, James Bicheno; 1789, Robert 
Bicheno; 1834, Benjamin Bicheno. 

I always understood that the name was of 
Dutch origin, but during the last war I met 
an Italian naval officer in Bermuda who 
assured me it was an Italian name. 

There is a town called Bicheno in Tas- 
mania, doubtless named after Ebenezer 
Bicheno who was at one time Lieut.-Governor 
of the colony, 

I have also heard of a South African bird 
called Bicheno’s finch. 

Epwarp BIcHENO. 


[HE SPECTRES OF PRAGUE (clxxxii. 

140).—Though my hasty reference to a 
couple of available histories of Prague, etc. 
(Liitzow) discovered no mention of any spec- 
tral siege of that city, I think it is possible 
that Mr. Raprorp may find a clue to the 
legend in the admirable Mrs. Oliphant’s story 
(or novel), ‘ A Beleaguered City,’ wherein the 
investing ‘‘army’”’ consists of other-world 
beings. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
narrator of ‘The First Men in the Moon’ 
uses the word ‘‘ beleaguered ’’ in this con- 
nection. 

Bertram Luoyp. 


SSEX AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (clxxxv. 
261).—According to Professor Weekley in 
‘ Jack and Jill,’ ‘‘ Essex as a girl’s name has 
been in continuous use in the Cheke family 
since 1614.”’ 
P. D. M. 
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< The Library. 


London in Flames, London in Glory * Poems 
on the Fire and Rebuilding of London, 
1666-1709, edited by Robert Arnold Aubin. 
(Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, pp. xvi + 383 $4.50.) 


p* ‘TOR Johnson and Charles Lamb would 
have enjoyed Mr. Aubin’s book; they 
could digest even this quantity of bad poetry 
if it held some compensating savour in theme 
and treatment. The Great Fire and the rise 
of a fairer London, like a New Troy from 
the ashes of the Old, is such a theme; and 
both of them would have extracted great fun 
from the style of these poems that celebrate 
it—more fun, one suspects, than the pains- 
taking editor of this handsomely produced 
volume. 

The poems it contains are the work of 
deservedly unknown or little known poets 
between the years 1666 and 1709. Collected 
here for the first time, they give an extra- 
ordinarily interesting picture of the greatest 
crisis in London’s experience until the far 
greater crisis of our own time. The metrical 
record is no doubt not exhaustive—it could 
hardly be; but little can have escaped Mr. 
Aubin’s researches that is of any serious 
account, and his volume is not likely to be 
superseded, His treatment of the texts can 
be praised without qualification, and careful 
and conscientious editing is apparent on every 
page; yet some of the editor’s labour has 
been a little misdirected. It would have been 
a more satisfactory book than it is if he had 
formed a clearer idea of its purpose and 
audience, ‘‘ This book ’’—so runs the open- 
ing sentence of his Introduction—“ is for 
lovers of London, whether or not they profess 
and call themselves antiquaries.’’ The defini- 
tion is at once too wide and too narrow. 
Almost inevitably, Mr. Aubin’s line of 
approach to his matter and to his public 
shifts in a rather disconcerting fashion, and 
lovers of London who are also students of 
literature and presumably interested in 
‘these products of the Pie Corner muse ”’ 
come badly off apart from the text of the 
poems. 

One or two points will illustrate Mr. 
Aubin’s editorial dilemma and his method of 
dealing with it. The introductory note to 
each poem begins with a carefully recorded 













































bibliographical description, followed by some 
biographical information about the author, 
and, where necessary, a useful explanation 
of the historic circumstances to which the 
poem refers. So far, in both form and 
matter, all this is clearly intended for the 
scholar, for whom alone it has any real mean- 
ing or importance, ‘But, for one reader at 
least, Mr. Aubin too often spoils the general 
excellent of these prefatory notes by succumb- 
ing to the temptation to add a little literary 
criticism, which oscillates creakily between 
the chatty and the bald. It is not his métier, 
and he would have been wiser to leave well 
alone. The explanatory notes at the end—one 
fifth of the whole volume—would have gained 
from pruning of another kind. The great 
majority of them are thorough, in- 
formed and informative, though at times 
Mr. Aubin misses an obvious point or 


refers to an odd authority—a note of 
“Charles his Waine’’ on p. 326 seems 
to combine both forms. of aberration. 


There is, however, a plentiful sprinkling of 
notes of another sort, especially explanations, 
often a mere citation from the ‘ O.E.D.’, of 
words in contemporary use which few readers 
of any education and certainly no student of 
the seventeenth century could possibly fail to 
understand. On pp. 337 and 338, for 
example, the notes on a single poem define 
Tenters (for cloth), compound (=compromise) 
shark (verb); Anthrophagie, Magazeen, 
Efficients, and give the Biblical reference for 
such matters of common knowledge and com- 
mon speech—in the seventeenth century and 
surely among the literate even now—as lick 
the dust, Deeps call to Deeps, and the trum- 
pets that destroyed the wall of Jericho, Else 
where such terms as compound (with credi- 
tors), prevent (=anticipate), Genius (= 
guardian spirit), Leaguer (= camp), 
Halcion-Nest, demur (in formal pleading), 
nice (=fastidious), Lustre (—five-year period) 
and many others are conscientiously and u- 
necessarily explained. But, on the whole, Mr. 
Aubin’s notes are helpful and illuminating, 
and he is therefore the less to be excused for 
having made them 6o hard to consult by 
omitting all the usual devices for handy refer- 
ence—no page reference to the text anywhere, 
not even a running-title giving the name of 
the poem that he is annotating. 

The reader of antiquarian interests may 
regret Mr, Aubin’s decision to omit from his 
collection various Latin poems and the broad- 
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side ballad, ‘London Mourning in Ashes,’ 
fo all of which, however, useful reference is 
made in the Introduction, page xv and foot- 
notes. There will be wider agreement among 
readers that the exclusion of the stanzas on 
the Fire in Annus Mirabilis was an error 
of judgment, even on Mr. Aubin’s plea that 
they are ‘‘ easily accessible.’’ That argument 
is beside the point. Many of Dryden’s lines 
give more perfect and permanent, and there- 
fore in this, the only real sense, more adequate 
apression than anything in this volume to 
the commonplaces of these Fire poets—the 
terror of the advancing flames, the pathos of 
simple men and women grieving over their 
burnt-out homes, the weary exodus to the 
fields, the impression made on the citizens by 
the active concern of Charles II and his 
brother (even if their decisive effect in check- 
ing the progress of destruction is a poetic 
licence), the blessed relief when at last 


The vanquish’d Fires withdraw from every place, 
Or, full with feeding, sink into a sleep: 

Each household Genius shows again his face, 
And from the hearths, the little Lares creep. 


Our King this more than natural change beholds ; 
With sober Joy his heart and eyes abound: 

To the All-good his lifted hands he folds, 

And thanks him low on his redeemed ground. 


and, finally, the proud vision of a new Lon- 
don, transformed from an Elizabethan Shep- 
herdess into a Maiden Queén, watching, from 
her ‘“‘ high Turrets,’’ the wide world come to 
do her homage. 

Of the thirty-two poems given by Mr. 
Aubin, three by Simon Ford stand out by 
their vigour and sustained competence, even 
—if the term is not pressed too hard—a cer- 
tain poetic competence. But several of the 
others have an occasional flash of feeling, 
description, or ingenious wit that is wholly 
oftheir age. Few of them read like a genuihe 
first-hand record, as if born of personal suffer- 
Ing or excitement. Some blatantly moralize 
the spectacle; all have a touch, and the 
majority much more than a touch, of that 
faintly smug self-consciousness that in our 
own day seems to infect even the most modest 
of London’s defenders when their experiences 
are set down as ‘“‘ Notes from a Warden’s 
Post” or trimmed to become a B.B.C. post- 
script. But that, after all, is only to say that 
it takes a great writer to recollect powerful 
motions or powerful experiences in compara- 
tive tranquillity, and express them without 





exciting a qualm of distaste in his reader. 
These obscure seventeenth century poets come 
pretty well out of a comparison with our 
prose contemporaries. 


We owne no Muses now; what now inspires 
Is a more grosse, then are Poetick fires. 
Who studies Elegance when he proclaimes 
The near approaches of devouring Flames ? 


Thus begins an anonymous poem; but 
Elegance, of a kind, is what its author and 
all the othér authors do in fact seek. Here 
is a whole shopful of curiosities like Dryden’s 
‘‘broad Extinguisher,’ untiring ingenuities 
of thought and expression, sometimes with the 
true ring of epigram, like 

All things of beauty shatter’d lost and gone; 

Little of London whole but London stone; 


sometimes gratingly comic, like this on the 
obscure authors whose names catch their first 
and last light in the flames of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard : : 

Some of them said, Tempus est edax rerum, 

But this fire proves it self so, and doth jeer ‘um. 


From beginning to end of the volume it is 
impossible to forget that one is in the cen- 
tury and company of metaphysical poets; 
some lines chosen at random will serve all the 
better as illustration. for not being extreme 
in manner: 


The Pipes are cut, and all the Conduits flow, 
And on the Fire repeated Flouds men throw. 
Yet Pyramids of Flames invide the Skies, 
Whose _ thirst the watry Clouds could scarce 
suffice : 

But lick their moistures up, so make them dry, 
That without water, Clouds they seem thereby: 
And none but clouds of smoak about us hover; 
Whose sable wings do th’ whole Horizon cover. 
As the destructive Fire doth forward creep, 
Its shining train whole Streets away doth sweep. 
Which wandring Flames, lose and destroy their 


way, 
And having ruin’d all, themselves decay. 


The careful poet appends a Latin and a Greek 
original for two of his phrases; to write like 
this, as Johnson said, it was at least neces- 
sary to read and to think. The student of 
literature no less than the historian and the 
antiquary owes a permanent debt to Mr. 
Aubin for the devotion with which he has 
rescued these poems and presented them in 
so attractive a form; and English readers 
with any or none of such specialized interests 
will feel grateful for a book that is a happily- 
timed reminder of the enduring fortitude and 





resilience of London and her citizens. 
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The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. ix, 
September 1943. No. 9. Free to members. 
Non-members 3s. 


THIS number opens with a useful list, run- 
ning to a dozen pages, of Manorial docu- 
ments preserved in the Essex Record Office, 
many of which unfortunately are now evacu- 
ated, Mr. Moriarty offers a correction in 
regard to Mr. Churchill’s American ancestry, 
now naturally getting so much attention. The 
additions to the Society’s Library, both 
printed and documentary, are as usual a 
prominent feature, carefully prepared; and 
‘Key Descents’ continue to be given. The 
item of most general interest is an account by 
Dorothy Wyndham of one Colonel Sir Thomas 
De Veil [1684-1747], his ancestors and des- 
cendants. He was of a learned Jewish family 
from Metz, but his father became a Protest- 
ant and settled in England. Sir Thomas 
himself had a curious career; apprenticed to 
a mercer he soon turned to soldiering, and 
when retired on half-pay became a ‘‘ Court 
Justice’? at Bow Street. His spirit un- 
quenched by four wives and twenty-five 
children,’ his greatest foible was a most 
irregular passion for the fair sex,’’ and his 
numerous descendants to-day spring from his 
eldest daughter’s irregular connection with 
Mr, Basil Bacon. Here indeed is the true 
stuff of family history. 


The Heads of Winterbourne and of Newbury, 
Co. Berks, By L. G. H. Horton-Smith. 
(Revised Reprint from the Berkshire 
Archaeological Journal, xlvii. (1943). 
Poynder and Son, Reading. Price 2s. 6d.) 


()UR erudite correspondent is unwearied in 

genealogical research. He here traces the 
yeoman family of Head, originating at Win- 
terbourne, for eight generations, from 1530, 
concentrating on the two main lines. Heads 
filled the mayoral chair of Newbury, where 
they were grocers and maltsters, many times 
between 1692 and 1750. None of them achieved 
any wider distinction, but in the eighth and 
last generation we catch a glimpse of the stars, 
Sarah Head becoming the mother of Francis 
Baily [1774-1844], the eminent astronomer. 
Mr. Horton-Smitx of course, knows much 
more of the family than space allows him to 
tell us here. We can rarely afford the gene- 








alogical fling that would be allowed ts ing 
better world. 3 4p 
Tue Oxford University Press announces 
‘Shakespearian Comedy, and other Studies’ 
by George Gordon, for publication’ next 
spring. Professor Gordon’s work on 2 
speare began soon after he became a Ee 
of Magdalen College; and throughout his 
academic career as Professor of English at 
Leeds, Merton Professor of English at 
Oxford, Clark Lecturer at Trinity Co 
Cambridge, and finally as Professor of Pogtr, 
at Oxford, the interpretation of Shakespeare's 
works formed the frequent subject of his lec. 
tures, Himself a humorist, Gordon was per 
haps happiest in dealing with the Comedi 
His treatment of these was constantly revi 
and brought ultimately to the high state of 
lucidity and finish which is reflected in this 
selection, The range of the book is a wide one, 
including lectures on such general topics as 
“What is Comedy?” ‘‘The Dislike of 
Comedy’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare the English 
man,” as well as more specific studies on 
‘““ Shakespeare’s Women” ‘‘ Shakespeare’ 
Clowns,’’ “A Note on the World of King 
Lear’’ and ‘‘ Othello.” 3 
The reader will find in this collection mot 
only evidence of its author’s real learning and @ 
attractive style but also of his understanding 


and sympathy in the portrayal of human 
character. iy 


CorRIGENDA. * 
At ante p. 271, col. 2, 1. 4, for “ continued ” read 


contrived; p. 282, col. 1, 1. 44: Omit. this Ting 
which is a repetition of line 43; and after linge % 
insert, as first line of fresh paragraph: “ (1) { 
Head of Hodcott, p. West llsley ” ; p. 294, col. 


29, for “* versicula ” read versiculos. Reet 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
series volume and page at which the con 
in question is to be found. : 

HEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are requested to pul 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the t 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter n 

THe MANAGER will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addre 
friends which teaders may like to send to 
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